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Daisy Turner gets a book 


Mitzvot Accomplished 


Retiring rabbi Joshua Clnasan reflects on a controversy-courting career 
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qR TWEET AT T HE/ft 


Monday, October 26' h • 3:30-6pm 
Costume Parade at 4:30pm 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


HURRY 


offer available for 6 days! 

(offer available 10/15-W/20) 


FREE PAIR with purchase of 3! 


Get 1 pair FREE 
when you purchase 
any 3 pairs of 
Darn Tough Socks. 


danform 


CoRNHOtt 


Face 

FAIurlUG 


801253.6471 . 4000 Mountain Road . 


DanformShoesVT.t 



SATURDAY. OCTOBER 


MtiUKES 

THE FRIENDLY PIRATE 

7:0D-11 : 0I adult show 

(DOORS OPEN ATS 30) 

evehihs ticket includes 

A RAFFLE TICKET. EOOD 
ebeveraseahdafrJ 
SMUSfiS TICKET 
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New 

fall arrivals 
daily 


p 

y 98 Church St. 
www.JessBoutique.com 


Featured: The classic Diane von Furstenberg chain-link wrap dress 







Support the Vermont Foodbank, 
get a 2016 Coupon Calendar! 

Visit Lenny's today and make a $10 donation 
to the Vermont Foodbank. As a thank you, 
you'll get a 2016 Coupon Calendar full of 
exclusive savings at Lenny's Shoe & Apparel! 



Save $15 on Bogs boots in April 2016! 

Save $25 on workboots in September 2016! 
Save 20% on Carhartt in December 2016! 

Find these and many other coupons each month. 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh n 53 lennyshoe.com 



THINGS ARE ABOUT 
TO GET REAL 

SCHIDDY. 


11.10.15 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



FAST, LOCAL, AFFORDABLE 

AUTO LOANS] 


'credit Your rale may vary from I 


We make research easy at nefcu.com/carbuying 
Everything you need to know to be a car-buying pro! 


^ New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side." 


Call us and pre-qualify before you go car shopping! 

866-80-LOANS 

Or apply online anytime at nefcu.com 



REPLACE YOUR WINDOWS 

BEFORE THE COLD WEATHER SETS IN! 


HBB FLYNN 


0(JLLET$ 


BIROAIDWAY 

THE MUSICAL 


Thursday, October 22 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 


g|JCAX 


Henry Butler, 
Steven Bernstein, 
& the Hot 9 


Friday, October 23 
at 8 pm, MainStage 


ACMEGLASS 

26 Pearl St. Burlington, VT • 802.347.1381 
AcmeGlassVT.com 


FLYMMCEMTER 


11/ flynncBnter.org 8B-flynn _ 


- Order by Nov. 15th & SAVE ~ 

$35 OFF per Window on Vinyl Windows! 
$50 OFF per Window on Wood Windows! 


18-Month 0% Financing Available! 
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facing 

facts 



S en. Bernie Sanders (l-Vt.) has been packing halls 
and arenas from Maine to Texas as he stumps 
for the Democratic nomination for president. But 
millions tuned in Tuesday night, when he shared a stage 
in Las Vegas with the competition for the first televised 
Democratic presidential debate. 

In an email blast Monday afternoon, the Sanders 
campaign encouraged supporters to participate in local 
debate-watching events, and listed them on a searchable 
national map. It detailed 26 gatherings within 50 miles of 
Burlington's 05401 zip code — at colleges, businesses and 
homes. Some were already at capacity. 

Sanders, who has cal led for more debates than the six 
planned by the Democratic National Committee, wasn't 
expected to surprise anyone as he took on former secretary 
of state Hillary Clinton and three other challengers: former 


Maryland governor Martin O'Malley, former Rhode island 
governor Lincoln Chafee and former Virginia senator Jim 

Last month, senior campaign adviser Tad Devine told 
Seven Days'Terri Hallenbeckthat Sanders didn't want to 
take a lot of time off his rigorous campaign schedule to 
prep for the debate. 

"What you'll see from Bemie in debates is what you 
see from him on the campaign trail,' Devine said. T dont 
think there's going to be any dramatic changes. He's very 
confident that voters seem to like what they're seeing and 
hearing." 

Did he deliver? 

The debate was just starting as Seven Days went to 
print. But political editor Paul Heintz has it covered on our 
Off Message Blog at sevendaysvt.com. 


m 

I'M BAAAACK! 

Independence 
Day actor Randy 
Quaid got detained 
on old warrants 
when he entered 
Vermont at the 
Canadian border. 
Payback's a bitch! 

ZONED OUT? 

Shelburne has told 
the Champlain 
Housing Trust 
that it must apply 
for a permit to 
keep operating 
its emergency 
housing at Harbor 
Place. Just in 
time for winter? 

& 

RED TO GREEN 

The Vermont Leaf 
Company ships and 
sells sealed bags of 
Green Mountain 
foliage: 12 leaves 
for $20. Swipe 
here, flatlanders. 

EZ VOTING 

Online registration 
debuted this week 
on the secretary 
of state’s website. 
As the House of 
LeMay’s drag 
queens say, “Don't 
blow it Votel” 


million 

That’s the maximum amount Vermont 
Gas can recover from ratepayers to 
cover the tab for a natural gas pipeline 
it's building between Middlebury and 
Colchester. The company will 




TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Lake Champlain Chocolates to Close 
South End Kitchen" by Alice Levitt The 
popular South End restaurant is closing in 
December. 

2. "Developer Gets Permit for 232 Burlington 
Apartments, Offers Parkland" by Alicia 
Freese SD Ireland has the go-ahead to 
build 19 new apartment buildings on Grove 
Street in Burlington. 

3. "Final Tour of St. Joseph's Orphanage 
Spurs Haunting Memories" by Sarah Yahm. 
Former residents of St. Joseph’s Orphanage 
in Burlington took one last tour of the 
building. 

4. "Kesha Ram to Run for Lieutenant 
Governor" by Paul Heintz. "The fourth-term 
Burlington representative is making a bid 
for the state's No. 2 job. 

5. "Power Struggle: Vermont Utilities 
Don't Want New Wind Energy" by Terri 
Hallenbeck. Vermont’s electric companies 
are starting to question the need for more 
wind power in the state. 


I tweet of 
the week: 



FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAVS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWnTER 



EXPLORE VERMONT! 

When taking a drive in your home state to 
enjoy the beautiful colors, stop by and see 



WE HAVE A F 
OF VERMON1 
YOUR AUTUM 

ABULOUS STABLE 
" BEERS ON TAP FOR 
INAL ENJOYMENT. 


Rre&ice 

Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse 

26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant.ee 


e DESIGNI 

strength tc 

MY TRIAL 

IDEN 

0 


ARTEMIS FITNESS workouts are DESIGNED BY WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 

We will help you find the strength to begin and keep going. 

Try our risk free 30 DAY TRIAL training package. 

STRONG CONFIDENT BEAUTIFUL 
ARTEMIS FITNESS 





All the lines 
you love... 


La Mer 
Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally $wned ~ Locally Operated 



SPIRITED DEBATES. 



feed back 


SMEAR JOB ON SORRELL 

[Fair Game: “Bye-Bye Billy,’’ September 
30] is a fine example of yellow journal- 
ism. “It's clear nobody knows what 
the law is,” Chittenden County State's 
Attorney T.J. Donovan confirmed. The 
only people who appear to disagree are 
Brady Toensing, the Vermont Republican 
Party vice chair, and Seven Days political 
columnist Paul Heintz. 

Heintz contends that Attorney 
General Bill Sorrell’s reelection commit- 
tee “improperly reimbursed the candi- 
date for expenses 16 times." But a review 
of campaign-finance reports, filed by 
candidates for statewide office over the 
past several years, show that Sorrell’s 
disclosures were squarely within the 
norm. Not counting the expense dis- 
closures made by Sorrell, there were 
at least 117 instances when a candidate 
took a reimbursement without specifi- 
cally identifying what the candidate had 
spent money on. 

Also, it makes excellent sense for 
Sorrell's office to have hired the Baron & 
Budd law firm to press claims against oil 
companies and refiners for pollution of 
groundwater in Vermont. Having repre- 
sented 150 municipalities in 17 states, the 
first law firm in the country to press such 
claims has recovered more than $400 
million for its clients. The polluters know 
this, which increases the likelihood of a 
just and adequate recovery. Moreover, 
hiring the law firm on a contingency-fee 


basis is very common and means that 
the litigation will not cost the people of 
Vermont anything. 

Bill Sorrell has been a great attorney 
general, and I am saddened by the news 
that he will be leaving office. But he’ll 
be nearly 70 years old by then, and, after 
nearly 30 years of public service, he is 
justly entitled to a retirement. 

Graydon Wilson 
BURLINGTON 


QUIRKS' QUESTION 

Hey, what happened to News Quirks? 
Please bring it back. Pretty please? 

Ivan Goldstein 

BURLINGTON 

Editor’s note: Sadly, longtime author 
Roland Sweet died in August. His 
nationally syndicated News Quirks 
column had appeared in every issue of 
Seven Days since it started 20 years 
ago. He will be greatly missed. 


SOMETHING ROTTEN 

I was surprised to read Molly Walsh’s char- 
acterization of her visit to Green Mountain 
Compost last week [“Big Stink: New Law 
Leads to Huge Composting Challenges,” 
October 7], Throughout the year we give 
tours to hundreds of students, regulators, 
business folk and reporters, and we often 
hear how surprisingly pleasant they find 
the atmosphere here. 





TIM NEWCOMB 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


It's true that, from time to time, the 
composting process produces short-term 
spikes in odor — a natural occurrence 
when billions of microbes are actively 
breaking down community food scraps 
and yard trimmings. Short-term issues in 
the process are inevitable; my job is making 
sure that minor issues don’t impact our 
final product or our neighbors. 

And I’m proud to say that right now 
we're producing some of the best finished 
compost we’ve made in the last 20 years. 
Over this season we’ve received amazing 
feedback from our customers — everyone 
from local gardeners to the region's biggest 
landscapers — who trust that our nutrient- 
rich compost, raised-bed mix and other 
products will give them the results they’re 
looking for, every single time. 

We have worked dili- 
gently to cultivate and main- 
tain good relationships with 
our neighbors, including the 
one individual who alerted 
us to the recent odor issue. 

With her help, we were able 
to identify what caused the 
issue, and we are resolving it. 

As the biggest food-scrap 
composter in the state of 
Vermont, we recognize that 
there will be more challenges 
with Act 148 and that it will 
take a community effort to 
meet its goals. We look forward to working 
with everyone to meet the challenges. 


Goossen is the general manager 
of Green Mountain Compost. 


STINKY HEADLINE 

The headline for this story is alarmist 
and misleading [“Big Stink: New Law 
Leads to Huge Composting Challenges," 
October 7], I have been on the Green 
Mountain Compost site three times in the 
last month, and it does not “stink." One of 
those times was with three state officials 
and the newest class of Vermont-certified 

e good points 
about expanding composting but misses 
some distinctions about anaerobic diges- 
tion and those sites that use either or 
both practices to process manure, food 
scraps and other residuals. Dan Goossen 
and his staff are working to address the 
earlier odors and are doing a good job, in 
my opinion. 


Jerose is cofounder and president 
of Agrilab Technologies. 


DOME. SWEET DOME 

I am thrilled to hear that Bob Chappelle 
continues to bless this planet with 
his brilliance [Nest: “Out of the Box,” 
September 16]. I first met Bob back in 
the mid-1980s, when my eye spied his 
magical domicile through the flicker- 
ing sunlight in the trees. I stopped in to 
introduce myself and to marvel. It was 
the first of many visits — experiences 
that served to reinvigorate my mind and 

Invariably I would find Bob, then in 
his early sixties, clinging to the domes, 
executing small repairs, guiding mas- 
sive granite blocks for his new shower 
or carving blue foam into what was to be 
the form for his new entryway. Bob is a 
proponent of letting 
the space “talk” to 
him, despite his pro- 
fessional connec- 
tions as an ex-MIT 
architect. From his 
unique sensibili- 
ties for the natural 
environment come 
magical, inventive 
design, exquisite 
skill, a multitude 
of crafts and struc- 
tural comprehen- 
sion, all woven 
into a tapestry of human history’s expe- 
rience with living space. 

I took a couple of tours of Bob’s 
home, which is all made with his own 
hands. Some people, only familiar with 
today’s rectangular structures (which 
Bob absolutely rejects and abhors) were 
unable to sidestep that prejudice and 
visibly balked with discomfort. Here 
Bob would exhibit his only failing: 
trying to convince them of the lack of 
imagination in modern house archi- 
tecture. Chappelle’s house is a world- 
heritage-level work of art. It requires no 
caption. 


SAY SOMETHING! 




irlington. VT 05402-11 


SAVE 

THE DATE! 

OUR ANNIVERSARY 
CHEESE & WINE SALE 
IS COMING SOON! 


SAVINGS OF UP TO 

70% OFF! 


V 


THE REIGN 
IN SPAIN 

2013 DOMINIO DE EGUREN 
PROTOCOL TINTO 
This 100% Tempranillo from 


Castill 


a free 


with rich, red fruits, hints of 
vanilla and coffee. Super versatile 
and only $6.99 

2014 LEZAUM NAVARRA TINTO 
Mainly Tempranillo with 
Garnacha and Merlot. Ripe, dark 
fruit with an earthy kiss of white 
pepper, smoke and bramble. 
Only S9.99 

2011 RRECA OLD VINES 
GARNACHA 

This dense red shows both red 
and black fruits with savory plum 
and meaty flavors. An accessible 
yet serious wine. 90 pts Wine 
Spectator. SI 5.99 


CHEESE&WINE 

TRADERS 


1186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
tvww.cheesetraders.com 



Vermont’s Premier 
Boot Fitters 

For over SO years, Vermont skiers & riders 
have trusted Alpine Shop to get them in 
the right boot with the right fit. Plus, the 
largest selection in New England! 


SPR © 0 /AipiMShopvr 


MUIIM 

SHOP 


Trick or Treating 

HALLOWEEN 

October 31 : 2PM-8PM 

PUMPKIN 

CARVING CONTEST 


MONTPELIER 

RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


SKI & SKATE 

SALE 

Montpelier High School 
Saturday, Oct 24, 9am-2pm 


DROP-OFF SALE ITEMS 
Thursday, Oct 22, 4-6pm 
Friday, Oct 23, 9am-7pm 







SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

V-E-R-M-O-N-T' 


Join us this winter tor the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1,000 acres 
of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 
Family Pass: 

$549/adult & $31 9/youth 


A SMUGGLER: 

SOMEONE WHO KNOWS 
THERE’S NO HEIGHT 
REQUIREMENT WHEN IT COMES 


TO RIPPING UP THE MOUNTAIN. America's Family Resort" 


n ■ o Prices increase after Halloween. 

Buy early & SAVE! i 800.523.2754 -smuggs.com/skiride 



BUILDING 


Energy Audits • Heat Pumps 


Locally owned and operated 


Trusted In-House Design, 
Installation, and Service 
Over 30 Years of Experience in Vermont 





MfMfnafK 1 

1 ® Snowboard 


Oct. 22-26 


85 Main St, Burlington | skirack.com | 802.658.3313 
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14 Awaiting Sex- Assault 
Trial, McAllister Says 
He’s the ‘Victim’ 

BV MARK DAVIS 
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What Bernle Learned 
In Nicaragua 
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Consolidation 
Confounds Craftsbury 
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ARTS NEWS 

24 Capital City Concerts 
Brings Apocalyptic 
Performance to 
Vermont 


24 


Gore Society 
Screenings Bring 
Horror Back to 
Halloween 


VIDEO SERIES 




26 Woodstock Digital 

Media Festival Probes 
New Tech in the Public 


Adamant Appetite 



27 The Simulacrum 

Project Brings Artistic 
Mashups and Mayhem 
to the South End 

BY RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES 

68 

FEATURES 

30 Mitxvot Accomplished 



'80s Night 0J: My Memoirs 
Through Music 
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12 Fair Game politics 
28 Hackle culture 
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69 Soundbites music 
73 Album Reviews 
78 Art Review 
84 Movie Reviews 
93 Ask Athena sex 
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11 The Magnificent 7 
23 Life Lines 
52 Calendar 
64 Classes 
68 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 





Department of (Memorable) Corrections 


We at Seven Days work hard to ensure that the 
information in these pages is accurate. Everything 
we print has been edited, copyedited and fact- 
checked by two editors and two proofreaders. But 
we’re only human, after all, and we make our share 
of mistakes. When necessary, we correct them on 
the Feedback page; columnists typically do so in a 
subsequent column. 

Here are a few of the memorable corrections we’ve 
printed over the last 20 years — all from the early days, 
when we had fewer eyes on the content. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1996: “Correction: Last 
week we erroneously reported that Tom 
Petty is playing with Johnny Cash this 
week at the Flynn. We apologize for any 
inconvenience or dashed hopes." 

NOVEMBER 5, 1997: From Inside Track, by 
Peter Freyne: “In last week's Inside Track, 

Molly Ivins was describing Texas governor 
George Bush as 'affable out the ass.’ His brother 
Jeb Bush is the governor of Florida. So many shrubs. 
So little time.” 



i READ MORE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/2020. 



NOVEMBER 
4, 1998: 

“Correction: 

Last week 
we identified 
letter writer C. 

ChayaBoughan [Weekly Mail, October 28] as a 
iath professor at UVM. Turns out we gave her a 
degree prematurely: Boughan is an undergraduate 
in mathematics. Our apologies for any confusion or 
undue ribbing.” 
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perfect Window 


, WINDOW 


MAWS DOUBLE HUNOj 
Style: Traditional 




800 Marshall Ave. 

WILLISTON, VT 

( 802 ) 862-4800 


Finding you just the right person! 

HomeShare h® iffl 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 


share 

my 

home. 


Wfliene will Y©U Ibe tM§ Mall©weein? 


Oct. 22-24 
Oct. 29-31 


Nightmare 

Bare t© enter Vermont's Ibest horrorfest 

wv/w,N/7ghtrnar6V6rmont,opg 

spoofyv!^ 

Bring the kids t© a creepy haunted village 

\vww,Spc>oKyv7ilCvCPmon't,opg 

Vermont's biggest Halloween event! 


Oct. 23-24 
Oct. 30-31 


tg» mmx 


Showrooms also in: West Lebanon, NH & Plattsburgh. NY wdbrOWnell.COm 


MARVIN 




MONDAY 19-WEDNESDAY 21 

Professional Development 


FRIDAY 16 

Noise Control 


© ONGOING 


Natural Wonders 


5UNDAY 18 

Family Vacation 


SUNDAY 18 

Ante Up 


TUESDAY 20 

FOR YOUR 
HEALTH 


GET YOUR 
GROOVE ON! 
THIS FALL 

ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 

LICIT, MGW AMD MANY 
LOCAL AMD MATIOMAL 
ARTISTS 



F @§llow 

VERMONT CRAFT GALLERY 

BARNS 


October Exhibit 

featuring new photographs 
by 

Jon Olsen 

October 1 st - November 2 nd 

WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 

15 Church St. Burlington, VT 802-863^458 



V ermont’s five declared guber- 
natorial candidates have been 
taking great pains to distinguish 
themselves from the unpopular 
incumbent they're hoping to succeed. 
But when it comes to raising money from 
special interests — a specialty of Gov. peter 
shumlin's — they’re each promising more 
of the same. 

Seven Days surveyed all five to find out 
whether they’d accept donations from cor- 
porations, unions, political-action commit- 
tees, super PACs, registered lobbyists and 
those who do business with the state. By 
and large, the candidates said they’d take 
whatever they can get. 

That’s not surprising, says Vermont 
Public Interest Research Group execu- 
tive director p»ul burns, who advocates 
for campaign finance reform but expects 
next year's gubernatorial race to cost 
at least twice as much as is typical in 
Vermont. 

"I think that most people would con- 
sider it too great a risk to leave money on 
the table,” he says. 

In the five years since Vermont’s last 
open gubernatorial election — the most 
expensive nonfederal race in state history 
— the U.S. Supreme Court has opened the 
floodgates to special interest money. So 
has the Vermont Legislature, which voted 
in January 2014 to double the amount indi- 
viduals, corporations and PACs can donate 
to candidates — from $2,000 to $4,000 
apiece — and quintupled, to $10,000, what 
they can give political parties. 

Republican candidate bruce lisman, for 
one, says he’s worried all that cash might 
influence public policy. Unlike his rivals, 
Lisman says he would “probably not” take 
contributions from registered lobbyists 
or those who do business with the state 
— though he “might” take money from 
corporations and PACs. 

"I think everyone needs to be care- 
ful about from whom they take money 
to ensure they don’t sell their souls for 
tomorrow’s return," he warns. 

That’s easy for Lisman to say. The 
retired Wall Street banker plowed so 
much of his own money into Campaign 
for Vermont — an ostensibly nonpartisan 
"advocacy” group he used to raise his 
public profile — that he can’t quite recall 
the amount 

"I think it’s a million dollars,” he esti- 
mated. Later, campaign consultant shawn 
shouldice — herself a corporate lobbyist — 
clarified that Lisman had actually donated 
$1,349 million to CFV before severing ties 
with it earlier this year. 

The ex-banker says he’s "optimistic 
about raising money from a broad range 


of people” but expects to dip into his own 
bank account. 

“I’m prepared to invest not only energy 
but money in my campaign,” he says. 

Lisman’s sole rival for the GOP nomina- 
tion, Lt. Gov. phil scott, claims he isn’t wor- 
ried he’ll be outspent by the self-funder. 

“In Vermont, as we've seen in past 
campaigns, someone who spends a lot of 
money doesn't necessarily win,” he says. 
“And sometimes that actually detracts and 
is seen as a negative.” 

Scott, who has taken corporate and lob- 
byist contributions throughout his career, 
plans to stay the course, arguing that the 
money “doesn’t influence my decision 
making.” One exception: He won’t take 
money from lobbyists and those who hire 
them until after the legislature adjourns next 
May. Legislators are prohibited from doing 
so, but Scott's following the rule voluntarily. 

I HAVE TAKEN MONEY FROM 



HOUSE SPEAKER SHAP SMITH 


“I don't think it's right,” Scott says. “I 
think it sends the wrong message, so I’m 
not going to go there.” 

As the sole sitting legislator in the race, 
House Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown) 
is the only candidate prohibited by law 
from hitting up lobbyists and their clients 
before next May. But he plans to do so as 
soon as he gavels out the session. 

“I have taken money from lobbyists in 
the past, and I don’t think it has impacted 
how I see issues,” the speaker says. “My 
expectation is that I will take money from 
individuals, corporations and PACs.” 

Smith’s Democratic rival, matt dunne, 
says he wants to ban corporate contribu- 
tions to lawmakers, but that’s not keeping 
him from taking them this campaign season. 

“I don’t believe in fighting with one arm 
tied behind my back,” the former senator 
from Hartland explains. 

Dunne, the only candidate to report 
fundraising activity in advance of this 
past summer’s June IS deadline, is already 
using one trick out of Shumlin’s playbook: 
circumventing personal contribution 
limits by laundering money through LLCs. 
On the same July day Hotel Vermont co- 
founder jay canning and wife, Caroline, 
each gave Dunne the maximum $4,000, 


they contributed another $4,000 through 
Hotel Vermont. 

The third Democrat in the race, former 
transportation secretary sue minter, was 
the most guarded about her fundraising in- 
tentions. In answer to each of the questions 
Seven Days posed, she said some variation 
of, “I’m not going to get into hypotheticals 

Minter does say she's hoping to win the 
financial backing of one out-of-state group, 
Emily’s List, which supports pro-choice 
Democratic women. 

“When my name surfaced, they reached 
out to me and expressed some interest in 
my race,” she says. “I hope I'll get their en- 
dorsement, but that’s not at all clear. They 
have a lot of races they're considering." 

Emily's List wouldn’t be the only inter- 
est group to invest in the race. Both the 
Democratic Governors Association and 
Republican Governors Association, which 
played heavily during the 2010 campaign, 
are eyeing Vermont closely. 

According to DGA spokesman jared 
Leopold, political director corey platt has 
reached out to all three Democratic can- 
didates to offer "advice and counsel and 
strategy.” 

“We’ll certainly be closely monitoring 
the race, and we’ll make financial decisions 
as the election gets closer,” Leopold says. 

His counterpart, RGA spokesman jon 
Thompson, says it's “still very early in the 
race to determine how involved the RGA 
will be,” but he adds that both Scott and 
Lisman would be “strong" candidates 
“who would offer Vermont a fresh start." 

A fresh start, eh? Not when it comes to 
corporate cash. 

Friends With Benefits 

Vermont Democrats have been quick 
to question whether Lt. Gov. Scott's 
ownership of a Middlesex excavation 
company poses an irreconcilable conflict 
of interest for the gubernatorial hopeful. 

Since Scott was first elected to the 
Senate IS years ago, they note, DuBois 
Construction has received $3.79 million 
worth of state contracts — mostly from the 
Agency of Transportation. As a member of 
the Senate Committee on Transportation, 
Scott helped set AOT’s budget for years 
— and as governor, he would appoint its 
secretary. 

But the state's not the only one to hire 
DuBois. So has the Vermont Democratic 
Party’s top officeholder: Gov. Shumlin. 

Three years ago, when the gover- 
nor bought a 27-acre property in East 
Montpelier, he called on his lieutenant 
governor for assistance. 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


“He just contacted me and asked me to 
come out and take a look at his property, tell 
him how much it would cost for a driveway 
and septic system and foundation and pond 
and so forth," Scott recalls. “It was a good 
job. It was right up our alley.” 

Scott says Shumlin made the ask in the 
spring of 2012, not long before both men 
had to meet a June 14 filing deadline to run 
for reelection to their respective offices. By 
then, Scott had ruled out running against 
Shumlin, but Democrats were still casting 
about for a candidate to oppose Scott 

The lieutenant governor, who believes 
he was the only one approached about 
the project, says he gave Shumlin a rough 
estimate and started work soon thereafter. 
He says he billed the governor for time and 
materials. 

“I don’t remember that there was any 
discount," Scott says. “But, you know, 
we do a pretty good job of taking care of 
people, so I think it was a fair price, if I 
remember right” 

In Vermont, it’s not unusual for part- 
time politicians to hold down other jobs, 
nor is it out of the question that one might 
work for another. But in other states — 
notably Connecticut and Alaska — elected 
officials have come under scrutiny for 
paying state contractors less than the fair 
market value for work done on their per- 
sonal properties. 

In this case, it’s impossible to know 
whether Shumlin got a deal, because 
neither man will disclose details of the 
transaction. Scott says the bill was “under 
$75,000” but won’t provide an invoice, 
arguing that he cannot do so without his 
client's permission. 

Shumlin’s spokesman, scott coriell, 
initially refused to provide any informa- 
tion about the matter, calling it “a private 
transaction unrelated to state business.” 

But Shumlin’s own Executive Code 
of Ethics, which he signed in 2011, posits 
that there is a “risk” of injury to the public 
“whenever a conflict exists between the 
private interests of a public officer and his 
or her official responsibilities.” 

When Seven Days asked specifi- 
cally about the executive code, which 
only applies to Shumlin's appointees, 
Coriell said his boss had done nothing to 
violate it. 

“The governor paid for time and mate- 
rials at the fair market rate for routine con- 
struction and excavation work performed 
at his residence, which he paid for with 
his personal funds," Coriell said. “There 
was no gift or favor provided through this 
work by the lieutenant governor to the 
governor, nor was there any involvement 
by the governor with any agency procure- 
ment involving the lieutenant governor’s 
construction company.” 

But according to Meredith mcgehee, 
policy director for the nonpartisan, 
Washington, D.C.-based Campaign Legal 
Center, it’s impossible to verify that asser- 
tion without more information. 


“It’s not good enough to just say, ‘Trust 
me. It was a fair market rate,’" she says. 
“The real key here is to ensure there 
wasn’t any kind of sweetheart deal. I think 
it should be incumbent on the governor 
to reveal the amount paid as a matter of 

Kathleen clark, a government ethics 
expert and law professor at Washington 
University, agrees. She says it doesn't 
matter that Scott’s the lieutenant gover- 
nor. What matters is that he's a state con- 
tractor whose company has won millions 
in taxpayer projects. 

“We basically have a governor in a per- 
sonal transaction with a state vendor," she 
says. “I think it’s appropriate to get assur- 
ance that the transaction is arm's length." 

The kind of work DuBois did for 
Shumlin, Clark notes, is “not a run-of- 
the-mill transaction.” 

“There’s a lot of discretion that could 
be involved in pricing," she says. “That’s 
the reason I think it would be appropriate 
for the governor to make available this 
information, so someone could confirm 
that's not a gift or a discount." 

Media Notes 

The 121-year-old News £c Citizen has been 
owned and operated by a single family 
since 1923, when linotype operator Arthur 
umoge bought the Morrisville weekly. His 
son, Clyde limoge, came aboard in 1945, 
and his grandson, bradley limoge, did the 
same in 1973. 

Last week, that era came to an end 
when the Limoge family sold the paper 
and its sister, the Transcript, to the owners 
of the Stowe Reporter and Waterbury 

“I wasn’t really planning on retiring,” 
Bradley Limoge says. “But the Stowe 
Reporter people came to me and made 
an offer. I turned 66 in August, and my 
fiancee is retired and wanted me to 
retire so we could enjoy what time we 
have left.” 

Until last month, when Limoge shut- 
tered his printing press on Brooklyn 
Street, the News ft Citizen was the last 
weekly in Vermont to be printed in-house, 
he says. 

‘It was just kind of a logical move for 
us to make,” says greg popa, publisher of 
the Reporter and Record. “We’re 10 miles 
down the road, and we have a lot of the 
same customers, and we also cover a lot of 

Popa says he plans to move some News 
ft Citizen operations to Stowe but intends 
to maintain a presence in Morrisville 
and hopes to keep on all 10 of his new 
employees. 

Limoge says he has “very mixed emo- 
tions” about selling the family paper, but 
he says he's confident its new owners will 
“take it to a level that I just couldn't attain.” 

“We’ve had a good run in this commu- 
nity," he says. © 
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local matters 


Awaiting Sex- Assault Trial, 
McAllister Says He’s the ‘Victim’ 



S tate Sen. Norm McAllister 
leaned against a railing on the 
decaying front porch of his 
Highgate home, surveyed his 
400-acre farm and acknowledged the 
obvious: It’s been a trying year for him. 
The Franklin County Republican was 
arrested at the Statehouse in May on 
highly publicized sex-assault charges. 
His constituents have circulated a peti- 
tion calling on him to resign, and Senate 
leaders have said they’d initiate expul- 
sion procedures if he doesn’t step down 
before the legislature reconvenes in 
January. 

McAllister recently sold a green- 
house he owned in town, and some farm 
equipment, to pay his attorneys, and he 
fears he may have to sell more land as 
the case continues. A friend concerned 
about McAllister’s mental well-being 
took his rifles away. So he couldn’t shoot 
a fox that killed most of the 100 chickens 
he kept for the egg money. 

“You feel like the whole world is 
coming down on you," said McAllister, 
64, who was stacking wood in his cellar 
when Seven Days knocked on his door 
last Wednesday. In beat-up tennis shoes, 
blue jeans and a tight red sweatshirt 
rolled up on his thick forearms, he asked, 
“What the hell did I do to deserve this?" 

McAllister has spent most of his time 
on the farm since he was charged with 
coercing two women to have sex with 
him: One lived — and still does — with 
her boyfriend in a trailer McAllister 
owns on the property; the other was an 
assistant who worked with the sena- 
tor at the Statehouse. A third woman, a 
resident of Enosburg Falls who has since 
died, said he propositioned her, but 
she alerted police. In May, McAllister 
pleaded not guilty to six charges, includ- 
ing three felony counts of sex assault, in 
Franklin County Superior Court, and 
refused bipartisan calls to resign his 
legislative seat. 

Five months later, McAllister remains 
unbowed. Speaking matter-of-factly and 
without anger, he said he is innocent, the 
victim of spurious allegations that were 
made by vengeful women and published 
by reporters peddling “trash.” 

‘You’re screwed, because in this state, 
women are considered the Holy Grail,” 
McAllister told Seven Days. "Women 
don’t lie. I’ve had landlords come up to 
me and say. You know, this is going to 
scare us, because if you rent to a single 


woman, you’ve got to have witnesses.’ 
There’s something wrong with our 
system. It’s great that nobody is above 
the law. But how does that work when 
you get accused of something you didn’t 
do? There's a presumption that you must 
have because you’re a man.” 

McAllister paused, and then let out a 
long sigh before continuing. “That’s the 
point that bothers me, because we keep 
talking about equal rights, equal footing 
— what's equal about this?” he said. 

McAllister said he has no plans to 
resign his Senate seat and expects to be 
acquitted when his case goes to trial next 
year. No court date has been set. “I didn't 
do anything wrong, so there won’t be a 
plea deal,” McAllister said. “My lawyer 
told me I shouldn’t say that. But I told 
him that at our first meeting.” 

McAllister, a Weathersfield native, 
is a fifth-generation Vermonter and a 
lifelong dairy farmer who earned an as- 
sociate’s degree in agricultural manage- 
ment from Vermont Technical College. 


He married his high school sweetheart, 
Lena Mae, and they bought their farm 
in 1975. She died of cancer in September 
2013. 

McAllister was elected to the 
Vermont House in 2002 and won a seat 
in the higher chamber in 2012. In the 
legislature, he is a backbencher who 
garnered little press attention until 
Vermont State Police detectives arrested 
him outside the west entrance to the 
Statehouse in the final weeks of the last 
legislative session. 

It was the result of an investiga- 
tion that began when the Enosburg 
Falls woman called police in May and 
said that McAllister had suggested she 
provide sexual favors in exchange for 
allowing her son, who was behind in 
rent, to continue to live in a trailer on 
McAllister’s property. 

Then the son's girlfriend, with whom 
he shared the trailer, accused McAllister 
of forcing her to have sex with him in ex- 
change for letting the duo reside on the 


farm. She described dozens of noncon- 
sensual sexual encounters that started 
in 2012. In a phone conversation police 
recorded days before they arrested him, 
McAllister acknowledged she was per- 
forming oral sex under pressure. 

“I understand why you felt that 
way, but it was not much of a turn-on," 
McAllister told the woman, according to 
police affidavits. “I knew I was forcing 
you to do something you didn’t want to 
do ... I knew that you didn’t really want 
to do that” 

The investigation led police to 
McAllister’s former Statehouse assis- 
tant, who is now 20. She told authorities 
that McAllister first sexually assaulted 
her years ago, soon after he hired her 
to work on his farm. It continued last 
winter when he hired her to help him in 
Montpelier. They shared an apartment 
during the week with two other lawmak- 
ers. The young woman told Seven Days 
that she was 15 or 16 years old when the 
sexual relations started on the farm. The 
legal age of consent in Vermont is 16. 

As a general practice, Seven Days 
does not identify victims of alleged sex 

The Enosburg Falls mom died of 
natural causes in June, and her son and 
the other woman still live in McAllister’s 
trailer. McAllister said he initially al- 
lowed them to stay there rent-free, as 
long as they helped him around his farm. 
But when they didn’t meet his expecta- 
tions, McAllister said, he asked them to 
pay $500 a month. That, he contended, 
motivated them to call the police. 

“That's what this is all about — 
money,” McAllister said. “It’s all about 
money. As long as they were living there 
for free, they had no complaints. That 
started when I asked for rent.” 

The Statehouse assistant lied to au- 
thorities about the consensual nature 
of their sexual relationship, according 
to McAllister. He said she had a dif- 
ficult upbringing and approached him 
for a job. He wanted to help, he said, so 
he created a job for her in Montpelier 
— checking his email and keeping his 
schedule — for around $200 a week out 
of his own pocket. 

“1 said, ‘I can't guarantee you any- 
thing, but you have a chance to get your 
life on track,”' he said he told her. 

Asked whether he’d had sex with the 
two women who have accused him of as- 
sault, McAllister didn’t hold back: “After 
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ray wife died. Months after. I’ve never 
denied that I had sex with them.” He 
said his legislative assistant was at least 
16 years old at the time. 

The two women did not respond 
last week to phone messages seeking 
comment, and nobody was at the trailer 
when Seven Days stopped by last week. 
Adding to McAllister’s legal woes, the 
female trailer tenant recently filed a 
civil lawsuit against him, suing as Jane 
Doe, with allegations that mirror those 
in the criminal case. She is seeking un- 
specified monetary damages. 

McAllister is representing himself 
in the civil suit, according to Franklin 
County Superior Court records. He said 
he is struggling to pay his attorneys in 
the criminal case. The total bill, he said, 
will exceed $100,000. He fears he will 
lose his farm. 

He still gets rent money for an apart- 
ment attached to his house. Melinda 
Hulbert, 31, has been McAllister's tenant 
there for 11 years. She ambled onto the 
porch to tell a reporter that for many of 
those years, she was raising her three 
young children alone. When money was 
short, or she needed to skip rent so she 
could buy Christmas presents for her 
kids, McAllister always helped, she said. 

She said she believes he has been 
falsely accused. 

“Norm doesn’t deserve this crap. 
He’s a good man," Hulbert said. “He’s 


done nothing but good for me and my 
family, or I wouldn’t have been here for 
11 years. There’s never been any situa- 
tion where I’ve felt uncomfortable with 
Norm. No, nothing. There’s no way the 


While fellow legislators and the 
state's top Republican, Lt. Gov. Phil 
Scott, have called on him to resign, 
McAllister has refused. He said he hasn't 
made up his mind but is leaning toward 


in forced himself on anyone. No way. I returning when the legislature 


don’t believe i 

His family, McAllister said, has also 
offered steadfast support. 


January. 
“Everything in me ' 
I know I didn’t do i 


Son Heath McAllister also stopped by McAllister said. “It’s 


McAllister’s house last 
Wednesday. In contrast 
to his dad, he struggled 
to keep his anger sub- 
dued when talking 
about the charges filed 
against McAllister. He 
said his parents always 
allowed boarders — 
many of whom were 
complete strangers 
— to stay in their apart- 
ment if they asked. He, 
too, is adamant that 
McAllister is the victim 
of false allegations. 

“Here’s the part that kills me. For 40 
years, the door has always been open to 
anyone who asked,” Heath McAllister 
said. “People came hat in hand. Half the 
people around here started in that apart- 
e talking about a guy who 


ants to, because 
lything wrong,” 
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make that decision. But 
it will be hard. I’ll have 
you and all the rest of 
you chasing me around 
the Statehouse,” he 
told Seven Days. 

McAllister sounds 
like a man who isn’t 
done with state poli- 
tics. He gave a long 
soliloquy on how dairy 
farmers are struggling 


quality standards, and 
he decried proposals 
to install windmills in 
Swanton. But his primary concern, he 
said, is that many lower-middle-class 
Vermonters are struggling to find work. 

Furthermore, his experiences with 
the legal system have him pondering 
whether any laws can be passed to help 


has said ‘yes' to just about everybody. He protectpeople who are accused of crimes 
ain't giving any more. I’m glad my mom but eventually exonerated. “I don’t know 
isn’t here to see this.” what that would be,” he said. “We have 


all sorts of laws for the so-called victims, 
but in the end, someone like myself — 
don’t I end up a victim? And what’s my 
recourse? If it can happen to me, it can 
happen to anybody.” 

These days, McAllister's life is quiet, 
he said, even boring. He sleeps about 
four or five hours a night, works on 
his farm raising vegetables, attends his 
grandkids’ soccer and football games, 
and roots for his beloved New England 
Patriots on Sundays. 

He has ventured out on a few occa- 
sions. As he does every year, McAllister 
visited Franklin County Field Days at 
the end of July. Most people, he said, 
were kind, though one young farmer 
asked why he hadn't resigned. 

In September, McAllister went to 
the Tunbridge World’s Fair with some 
family members. While watching the 
oxen pull from the grandstand, he 
noticed a woman staring at him. For a 
while, McAllister thought that he knew 
her, but he couldn’t remember her name. 
As the event ended, she walked over 

“I want you to know I think you’re a 
fucking pig,” she told him. 

It left him shaken, he said. McAllister 
figures it’s an indication that others in 
Vermont may feel the same. ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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T hat he was mayor of Burlington, 
Vermont, didn’t stop Bemie 
Sanders from accepting an invi- 
tation to visit Nicaragua in July 
1985. Sanders arrived at Managua's Carlos 
Fonseca Plaza in a car provided by his 
hosts — the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front — as thousands of Nicaraguans 
trudged to an anniversary celebration of 
the political revolution that ended nearly 
a half century of dictatorship. 

Sanders joined other dignitaries — 
many from the Eastern Block countries 
in Europe and communist outposts 
such as Cuba, Laos and Vietnam — in 
special seats near the podium where 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega 
spoke. Burlington's socialist mayor was 
the sole government official from the 
United States at the rally, according to 
Don Melvin, a Burlington Free Press 
reporter who covered the mayor’s week- 
long visit. Roughly 300 U.S. Sandinista 
sympathizers attended the event. 

“I will never forget that in the front 
row of the huge crowd were dozens of 
amputees in wheelchairs — young sol- 
diers, many of them in their teens, who 
had lost their legs in a war foisted on 
them and financed by the U.S. govern- 
ment,” Sanders would later write in his 
book, Outsider in the House. 

Sanders had earned his invitation to 
the celebration because he was a loud 
critic of President Ronald Reagan’s 
Central American policies. Burlington 


in the 1980s was a hotbed of opposi- 
tion to the administration’s efforts to 
undermine the Sandinista government 
by financing Contra fighters, based 
in nearby Honduras. Reagan claimed 
the Sandinistas were communists and 
terrorists. 

At a news conference that he and 
European socialists held in Managua 
the day of the celebration, Sanders 
repeated his criticism: “The real issue 
is a very simple one. Does the govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
have the unilateral right to destroy the 
government of Nicaragua because the 
president of the United States and some 
members of Congress disagree with the 
Sandinistas?” 

During his visit, largely financed by 
the Sandinista government — Sanders 
paid his airfare — Sanders met with 
President Ortega and other officials. 
He sat down with the editor of an op- 
position newspaper, who complained of 
government censorship. And he walked 
through Managua’s slums, occasionally 
asking residents about the impact of the 
1979 revolution on their lives. 

When he returned to Burlington, a 
group of reporters came to the airport to 
meet Sanders, who summed up his im- 
pressions. “These are people who suffered 
for 45 years under a terrible dictatorship,” 
he said, “and they're fighting back, and 
they’re trying to build a society where 
people can live decently.” He spoke of 


“intelligent” Sandinista leaders who had 
been tortured by the previous regime, and 
of efforts to build hospitals and schools. 

In an undated statement in his ar- 
chived mayoral papers, Sanders justified 
his trip. “My major concern is that I be- 
lieve that there is a very real possibility 
that the United States is about to enter a 
Vietnam-type war in Central America,” it 
read. Having been granted a 75-minute 
meeting with the Nicaraguan president 
during his trip, Sanders said, he came 
away believing Ortega was willing to 
enter into talks with the U.S. to avoid war. 

“God only knows what role I, the 
mayor of a small city, can play in this 
process," Sanders said, but he promised 
to write Reagan and Ortega to urge them 

Sanders’ trip was last minute. The 
commander of the revolution and or- 
ganizer of the commemoration, Carlos 
Nunez, sent the invitation in mid- June 
for the July 19 event. Nunez said it was 
in recognition of Sanders' “priceless 
solidarity and tireless labor on behalf of 
freedom and self-determination for the 
Nicaraguan people.” 

Sanders had been speaking out 
against the Reagan administration’s 
policies in Central America for much of 
his time as mayor and had reached out 
to the Nicaraguan government to link 
Burlington with a sister city' there. 

Sanders “often referred to the idea 
that a small city like Burlington — and 


a small state like Vermont — could, and 
should, lead by example in opposition 
to policies in Washington that were im- 
moral and interventionist,” recalled Jim 
Schumacher, former campaign manager 
and congressional staffer for Sanders. 

“So, for many of us, it was a point 
of pride that Bemie was openly plac- 
ing Burlington in opposition to Ronald 
Reagan’s foreign policy by going to 
Nicaragua and openly embracing the 
leaders of what many of us at the time 
saw as a true people's revolution," 
Schumacher wrote in a recent email. 

One of the people who felt that way 
in 1985 was a young Ben Truman. He re- 
counted recently how a Sanders aide ap- 
proached him about going to Nicaragua 
to help establish Burlington’s sister city 
relationship with Puerto Cabezas, a 
city of 14,000. The Burlington Board of 
Aldermen had approved the affiliation 
in 1984, and Sanders had been commu- 
nicating with his counterpart in Puerto 
Cabezas. Truman jumped at the chance, 
he said, because he saw the sister-city 
program as a way to counter Reagan’s 
flawed policy. 

Truman recalled a June 1985 en- 
counter on the streets of Managua with 
a boy who noticed his Vermont T-shirt. 
Truman and the boy peeled off their 
shirts and swapped. That, Truman said, 
was the first cultural exchange during 
his mission to start building people-to- 
people connections between Burlington 
and Nicaragua. 

Truman still has the boy’s white shirt. 
He held it up during an interview and 
offered a rough translation of the words 
printed on the front and bade "Follow 
me, I’m moving ahead,” and “My vote 
is for the FSLN." Those letters stand for 
Sandinista National Liberation Front in 
Spanish. 

Truman never got to Puerto Cabezos 
because of fighting in the region — 
Sandinistas versus the Contras. But a 
few weeks later, Sanders toured the 
struggling Caribbean port city, where 
homes were constructed on stilts to pro- 
tect against flooding. 

Sanders’ archived mayoral files, now 
in Special Collections at the University 
of Vermont Bailey/Howe Library, show 
he wrote to Reagan numerous times 
objecting to his foreign policy. In an 
October 1983 letter, he explained why 
a mayor cared about military and CIA 
spending in Central America: “At a time 
when your administration has imposed 
horrendous cutbacks to the American 
people in such areas as housing, aid to 
education, environmental protection 
and health care, I am appalled that you 
are using taxpayers’ money to destroy 
the government of a small nation.” 
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Sanders sent copies to the state’s con- 
gressional delegation. Their responses 
suggest he wasn’t completely out of 
step with Vermont’s leading politicians. 
Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) noted he had 
long opposed “Reagan’s support for the 
insurgents seeking to overthrow the 
Sandinista government in Nicaragua.” 
Congressman Jim Jeffords (R-Vt.) 
wrote that he'd support an amendment 
to cut off funding for “covert activities 
against Nicaragua." 

Sen. Robert Stafford 
(R-Vt.) responded 
curtly that he supported 
Reagan's policies. 

The Reagan admin- 
istration also replied to 
Sanders. Jayne Plank, 
director for intergovern- 
mental affairs, argued 
Nicaragua had played a 
destructive role by sup- 
porting guerillas in four of 
its neighboring countries. 

She noted, too, that it had 
accepted $200 million 
in military aid from the 
Soviet Union and hosted 
2,000 military advisers 
from Cuba. She cited 
examples of repression 
by the Sandinistas — mob 
attacks on Catholics and 
forcible relocation of 
Miskito Indians. 

Sanders' trip had its 
critics who said Sanders shouldn't chal- 
lenge U.S. foreign policy and hobnob 
with communists but rather focus on 
his job and keep his nose out of foreign 
affairs. 

WVNY-TV aired a blistering edito- 
rial, telling Sanders to get back to work 
on the city’s problems, such as school 
funding and crime. The station also 
objected to Sanders’ support of the 
Sandinistas, declaring, “We believe it 
is time you recognize the evil that lies 
behind the Marxist government you 
praise so vociferously." 

Peter Welch, then a Democratic 
state senator and now Vermont's sole 
congressman, rebuked the Burlington 
Free Press for criticizing Sanders. “The 
suggestion that there is a dereliction 
of duty when a locally elected official 
concerns himself with national issues 
disregards the important link between 
local and national events,” Welch wrote 
in a letter to the editor. He said Sanders’ 


trip would help draw public attention to 
a “reckless policy.” 

Sanders’ papers contain a handful of 
letters about the trip, mostly supportive. 
A Benedictine monk at Weston Priory 
called the visit “a bold and courageous 
gesture that made us happy.” 

Some writers noted that Sanders 
went to Nicaragua despite warnings 
that it could hurt him politically — but it 
hasn't, at least not yet. 

“Bernie was very good 
about making sure the 
city ran well — taking 
excellent care of the nuts 
and bolts of city govern- 
ment, like plowingstreets, 
taking care of the parks, 
funding the police and 
fire departments, etc.,” 
explained Schumacher, 
Sanders’ former aide. “I 
think that insulated him 
from the criticism that he 
shouldn't be speaking out 
on foreign policy.” 

Now, as Sanders takes 
the national stage as a 
presidential candidate, 
his praise for Ortega and 
willingness to stand with 
communist dignitaries 
to celebrate a revolution 
could become a political li- 
ability — or at least the stuff 
of negative ads. (So could 
his “honeymoon” trip to 
Yaroslavl in the Soviet Union to finalize 
another sister-city relationship in 1988.) 

“In the Democratic presidential pri- 
mary, I would not think so,” Schumacher 
predicted. “Many Democratic voters 
would see it as a positive that Bernie 
was open in his opposition to Reagan's 
Central American foreign policy, back 
when it was not so popular to do so. 

“That said,” Schumacher added, “I 
am sure that if Bernie is on the ballot as 
the Democratic candidate in November, 
Republicans will try to red-bait him." 

Truman, who today works in com- 
munications at the Vermont Department 
of Health, didn’t think the Nicaragua 
trip would become a political liability 
because Sanders was simply saying, “I 
am standing with the people." And, he 
pointed out, that same message is reso- 
nating with voters today. © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 
343-9288 
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local matters 


School Daze: Consolidation Confounds Craftsbury 


L ast Thursday morning, a horse- 
drawn buggy passed in front of 
Craftsbury Academy — a white- 
clapboard, cupola-topped building 
that sits across the street from the town 
commons. For a moment, it seemed like 
1880. 

But inside the school these days, stu- 
dents walk the halls with laptops, take 
advanced-placement courses on-site and 
online, and draw crowds for basketball 
games in a sparkling new gym. 

The town of Craftsbury, which has one of 
the smallest public high schools in Vermont, 
with just 79 students, is hell-bent on keep- 
ing a foot in both eras. It wants to hold on 
to a quaint-as-it-gets, small-town institution, 
where students feel connected, while also 
serving up a first-rate, modem education 
that prepares students for the best colleges 
in the country. 

Principal Merri Greenia, who over- 
sees the 179-student, prekindergarten- 
through-nth-grade school district, said 
the town is succeeding. “I think our kids 
are doing well by any measure you can 
take,” she said. "The community support 
I've experienced in this town is nothing 
like I’ve ever seen.” 

Greenia and others are worried, though, 
that a new state law will force Craftsbury 
to consolidate into a larger school district 
and leave local residents with less say in 
their schools’ future. 

Act 46, which lawmakers passed last 
spring, requires all of the state's 265 school 
districts to consider consolidating by 2018. 
It provides enhanced incentives for those 
that act quickly and mandates state inter- 
vention for those that don’t act at all. The 
law was an attempt to address concerns 
about rising property taxes and nose- 
diving enrollments. 

In Craftsbury and around the state, 
the new law is causing angst. Community 
leaders who have tried and failed to con- 
solidate school districts many times are 
being forced to try again. 

A few mergers are nearly ready to roll. 
Essex and Westford will vote on an agree- 
ment in November. Another five or so 
mergers may be ready for community votes 
in March. Consolidation is going more 
smoothly in the state’s most populated 
areas, where neighboring districts have 
more in common. But in many areas of the 
state, partnering up is not so simple. 

“It becomes very, very complicated,” 
said Jen Marckres, vice chair of the 
Craftsbury School Board, who served on 
a committee that studied merging area 
schools for three years before deciding 
against it in 2014. "There are a lot of places 
in the Northeast Kingdom where it just 
doesn’t work,” she said. 

As Craftsbury officials worry they’ll be 



forced into a relationship that will quash 
local control, those in neighboring Wolcott 
have another fear. Will their town, which 
allows students to attend any high school 
they like, be forced to give up school 
choice? 

And new school district spending caps 
that were included in the law have some 
in the state so fired up they’re threatening 
to sue because they say the cost-saving 
stick is being enforced unevenly across the 
state. These issues have already become 
fodder in the 2016 gubernatorial race and 
are likely to become more prominent as 
districts delve into the details. 

“Certainly, there’s frustration out 
there,” said Nicole Mace, executive di- 
rector of the Vermont School Boards 
Association. “Board members are in vary- 
ing stages of the grieving process." 

Mace has been traveling the state, 
trying to soothe their pain as she explains 
the new law to school board members. 


After five such intense meetings, she re- 
mained unfailingly optimistic. 

“Board members are in the best posi- 
tion to design what their future looks like,” 
Mace said. “What I hear is a sense of relief 
from school boards when they hear Act 46 
isn’t one-size-fits-all. I see light bulbs go 
off, where they say, ‘OK, we could make 
that work.’” 

That's the message state Agency of 
Education Secretary Rebecca Holcombe 
hopes to convey as she, too, travels the 
state to more meetings than she can count. 
“There is no one-size-fits-all,” Holcombe 
said. “We’ve been saying everywhere we 
go we want boards to get together and 
come up with solutions.” 

Greenia is a mild-mannered principal 
with 36 years of experience in Vermont 
schools who can — without raising her 
voice — induce a lunchroom full of high- 
schoolers to patiently wait for pizza to 
come out of the kitchen. But she gets fired 


up when she challenges the notion that 
larger schools are better. 

“The piece of it that gets my ire is this 
whole idea we need to consolidate so we 
can offer richer programs to students. 
That's put out there, generalizing without 
any certain facts," she said. 

Just after she finished teaching her 
daily middle-school math class and before 
filling in as cafeteria monitor, Greenia sat 
in her office, put on her reading glasses 
and opened her laptop to make her case 
that smaller can be better. This year, she 
said, Craftsbury students are taking 63 
advanced-placement classes. Last year, 
eight students took AP calculus. Six of 
them scored a perfect 5 out of 5 on the 
exams and two scored 4. 

On standardized tests in 2013, 92 per- 
cent of Craftsbury’s llth-graders scored 
proficient or above in reading, compared 
to 74 percent statewide; in math, 62 per- 
cent were proficient or better, compared to 
35 percent statewide. 

Unlike at many Vermont schools, en- 
rollment at Craftsbury has been rising. 
Greenia said she asked a student who 
transferred this year from a larger school 
what the difference was. The student told 
her, “There's more thinking here.” 

The public school that Greenia runs 
looks and feels like the kind of private 
college-prep school where parents pay big 
bucks to ensure that their kids get indi- 
vidualized attention. 

During a study period, senior Jared 
Benson sat in a small alcove on the school’s 
first floor, researching on his laptop for 
the school debate team. He is taking five 
advanced-placement classes, two of them 
online. He hopes to study physics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Based on Craftsbury's track record, he 
has a solid chance. Marckres' oldest son 
graduated from Craftsbury this year and 
is now studying neuroscience at MIT. His 
small-school background posed no prob- 
lem in the admissions process, she said. 
Some years, all of Craftsbury’s graduates 
go on to post-secondary education. 

To demonstrate Craftsbury’s fierce 
support for its school, Greenia showed off 
the school gym. Residents approved a $5 
million renovation in 2010 that included 
replacing a gym that was so decrepit it was 
deemed too dangerous to use whenever 
outdoor wind speeds exceeded 30 miles 
per hour. Greenia still has a wind gauge in 
her office. Townspeople saved money on 
the project by laying the wood floor them- 
selves with local timber, Greenia said. 

The new gym's bleachers hold 300 
people, and senior Anna Strong, who plays 
on the girls’ basketball team, said they’re 
full for most games. Strong, whose father 
and grandfather went to Craftsbury, said she 
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doesn’t hanker for more classmates, course 
options or extracurricular activities. “Being 
part of a small school is great,” she said. 
“You get to be really close to your teachers.” 

That closeness is endangered if 
Craftsbury becomes part of a larger district 
overseen by a single school board, with 
decisions made by residents from other 
towns, Greenia said. The principal is also 
convinced consolidating won’t save money. 

“I think people will, 10 years down 
the road, say that increased costs,” she 
predicted “Transportation is going to be a 
huge issue.” 

State officials aren’t promising that 
school consolidation will save a set amount 
of money, but rising education costs were 
the driving force behind Act 46. 

Craftsbury could be considered a high- 
spending district, ranking 22nd out of 265 
districts in the state in per-pupil spend- 
ing. This year, the district spends $16,933 
per pupil, compared to the state average 
of $14,442, according to the state Agency 
of Education. Craftsbury gets a $142,773 
small-school grant from the state, which 
it would lose if it fails to come up with a 
satisfactory consolidation plan. 

The push to cut spending could force 
Craftsbury to take a more critical look at its 
operations. Next year, the district will face 
penalties if its budget goes up more than L56 
percent, under the new law’s spending cap. 

School districts are just starting to see 
the potential impact of those caps, which 
vary by district, and some are yelping about 
it, Mace said. With health insurance costs 
slated to rise 7.9 percent, many districts 
will be forced to make cuts. 
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But it is the perceived inequity of the 
caps — which could hit low-spending dis- 
tricts harder than high-spenders — that is 
fueling the most complaints. Allen Gilbert, 
executive director of the Vermont chapter 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, said 
he’s prepared to sue the state if the legisla- 
ture fails to repeal the caps early next year. 
The Vermont School Boards Association 
and Vermont Superintendents Association 
plan to push legislators to change or elimi- 
nate the caps, Mace said. 

For Craftsbury, it’s not just the threat of 
being part of a larger district that has resi- 
dents worried. Merging with its neighbors 
is downright complicated. 

Marckres has volunteered to serve on a 
new merger study committee, even though 
she just spent three years on the panel that 
concluded Craftsbury and its neighbors 
were too different to merge. 

Craftsbury is one of six towns spanning 
four counties that make up the Orleans 
Southwest Supervisory' Union. All six 
towns have different school configura- 
tions that are typical of Vermont but make 
it difficult to form a single school district. 
Craftsbury runs its own prekindergarten-12 
school. Stannard is in a union elementary 
school with Greensboro, but offers choice 
for high school. Greensboro is in another 
union with Woodbury and Hardwick to 
form Hazen Union High School. Wolcott 
operates its own pre-K-6 school and offers 
high school choice. 

Stannard and Wolcott have been un- 
willing to give up school choice in previ- 
ous talks, which makes merging with 
non-choice districts difficult under state 
law. The state Board of Education clarified 
last month that a consolidated district can 
go one route or the other but can’t run a 



school and have school choice. That means 
any choice and non-choice towns that 
want to work together have to either give 
up choice or close schools. 

That’s thrown a wrench into merger 
plans throughout the state. Leaders in 
Windsor, which operates a high school, 
had wanted to merge their district with 
neighbors that don’t, but now have to go 
back to the drawing board. 

Some say this will pressure towns into 
giving up school choice, a precious tradi- 
tion in Vermont. "I don’t think we can still 
have choice the way the bill is,” said Rep. 
Linda Martin (D-Wolcott), who voted for 
Act 46 amid assurances that choice had 
been protected but now fears it hasn’t. “I 
kind of feel like I was blind-sided,” she said. 

Mill Moore, executive director of the 
Vermont Independent Schools Association, 
a group that is keenly interested in keeping 
school choice as an option, does not view 
the situation so dimly. “All the hysteria 
about this being the end of school choice is 
far-fetched," he said. 

State law clearly says districts cannot be 
forced to give up choice, he said. “I think 
most choice districts are so committed to 
the importance and value of choice that 
they will resist and will pressure the General 
Assembly to change the statutes,” he said. 

Mace said the law allows for creative 
options, even for choice and non-choice 
towns to work together. 

For example, she said, Wolcott and 
Stannard could become one district, re- 
taining school choice, while Craftsbury, 
Hardwick, Woodbury and Greensboro 
form another. Such "side-by-side” districts 
would meet the letter of the law, she said. 
That arrangement would require Stannard 
and Greensboro to break their elementary 
union, however, which they were unwill- 
ing to do in previous talks. 

Holcombe conceded that some districts 
won’t find partners. They could be granted 
dispensation under the law, but only if 
they’ve tried, she said. 

Craftsbury is willing to make an effort, 
Marckres said. After attending a regional 
meeting about the new law earlier this 
month, she came away buying some of 
Mace’s optimism. “We’re tryingto keep our 
minds open,” she said. “We have options." 

Greenia, too, doesn’t shrink from the 
debate about consolidation despite her 
strong feelings about the value of her small 
school district. 

“I think there is some wiggle room,” she 
said, tossing out a possible scenario by which 
Craftsbury could retain its own school board 
while forming a modified union with its 
neighboring towns. “That’s the thinking 
right now that I’m banking on.” ® 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 








HE JUST TOTALLY 
FLATTERED AND HUMBLED 

THAT SOMEONE WOULD WANT 
TO HONOR 00R RESTAURANT 
FOREVER AT A MUSEUM. 


local matters 


was involved or anybody was involved 
except Mama Bove and Papa Bove.” 

But the architect’s fondness for 
the restaurant doesn’t stem from its 
physical attributes: “That’s the nature of 
vernacular architecture — that its value 
depends on something else,” he said. 

Normally eloquent, Lionni struggled 
to articulate that “something else.” He 
described a "haze of well-being” and 
noted, "When I walk in there, it is ex- 
actly like the first Italian-American res- 
taurants that I walked into when I was 
an Italian immigrant in Philadelphia.” 
Liornii was 6 when he came to the 
United States in 1939. 

Bove’s bustling dining room is three 
booths wide with a cocktail bar in back 
and a 1956 jukebox — that plays 78s — 
near the entryway. The pistachio walls 
are cracking in several places. 


building would require cutting a number 
of overhead wires on a busy commercial 
stretch of Route 7. 

A more practical route: transport the 
restaurant to the Lake Champlain wa- 
terfront and float it to the museum via 
barge. 

“I immediately envisioned doing this 
on the Fourth of July,” Lionni said in his 
sixth-floor corner office in downtown 
Burlington, which overlooks the lake. 
In addition to drafting boards and hun- 
dreds of books, he works in the company 
of a gleaming black piano and vintage 
exercise machine. 

Though casually dressed in jeans and 
gray sneakers, Lionni cut a dignified 
figure. The tall, ivory-haired man can 
be unapologetically blunt and doesn't 
shy away from making bold proclama- 
tions. He declared Bove’s “probably 


Prices are almost as anachronistic as 
the decor: Cocktails cost $4; spaghetti 
with massive meatballs goes for $7.90. 

Members of the large Bove family, 
which distributes its eponymous bottled 
tomato sauces, frozen meatballs and la- 
sagna nationally, plan to run the family 
catering operation out of the Pearl Street 
building. For now, the restaurant inte- 
rior will remain untouched. 

Asked about its future, Mark Bove 
said, “It's too soon to tell.” Any changes 
to the building would need city approval. 
Constructed m 1877, it’s on the Vermont 
State Register of Historic Places. Its 
subject to the city’s historic preservation 
standards, which discourage alterations 
and demolition. 

Lionni has a clearer vision: to lift the 
building off its foundation, load it on 
a truck and move it to the Shelburne 
Museum, which already has 20 relo- 
cated historical buildings. It could serve 
spaghetti and meatballs at the original 
price of 30 cents. 

A phone call to Jason Messier, who 
runs the state’s largest house-moving 
business, made Lionni rethink the 
method of transportation. Moving the 


the most significant cultural artifact in 
Burlington.” It’s the last vestige of the 
historic Italian neighborhood that was 
razed between 1964 and 1968 to make 
way for Burlington's downtown shop- 
ping mall. 

The publisher of 05401, an occasional 
magazine about “local architecture, 
planning, food and sex,” has a history 
of championing oflbeat causes. Lionni 
has advocated preserving Burlington’s 
defunct coal-fired Moran Plant in its 
current form rather than revamping or 
demolishing it. He made similar pitches 
to save the Naval Reserve building 
— where ECHO Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain is now — and the Pease grain 
tower that once stood on the waterfront. 

How would the Boves feel about do- 
nating their building to a museum? 

“We’re just totally flattered and hum- 
bled that someone would want to honor 
our restaurant forever at a museum," 
said Bove. His parents had tears in their 
eyes when he told them, he added. 

As for putting it on a barge? Bove said 
that was actually his idea. 

Like Lionni, he points to an intan- 
gible quality at the family restaurant. 


i One Architect Aims 
” to Save Bove’s 


S BY ALICIA FREESE 
2 atrons of Bove’s Cafe have lined 

5 up outside plenty of nights 

5 since news broke that the 

retro restaurant would close 
at the end of the year. They’re making 
!J last-supper pilgrimages, according to 

2 Mark Bove, whose grandparents started 
“ the Italian eatery nearly 74 years ago on 
On Pearl Street in Burlington. 

Louis Mannie Lionni isn’t waiting 
around. When he got the word from 
g Mark’s brother, Rick, “I took it badly,” 
jjj said the longtime Burlington resident. 

1 So the octogenarian architect of 
< Italian heritage set out to preserve the 

3 place, which, he acknowledged, has "no 
8 particular architectural significance.” 


The converted white clapboard house 
does have one distinctive feature: an Art 
Deco facade. White tiles spell “Bove’s” 
against a glossy black background and a 
neon sign repeats the restaurant's name 
above. 

Lionni interprets the unusual entry- 
way as a "gesture of optimism” on the 
part of Louis and Victoria Bove, who 
opened their restaurant on December 
7, 1941 — coincidentally, the day the 
Japanese struck Pearl Harbor. “I think it 
anticipated the explosion of modernist 
architecture in Burlington,” he added. 

His appraisal of the interior: “It’s 
sort of effortless. It doesn’t look like an 
architect was involved or a designer 
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‘It’s very delicate because you’re deal- 
ing with people’s memories there are 
memories that I have of that restaurant 
as well — when I was a boy standing on a 
milk crate making lasagna with my dad.” 

“If I could bottle the atmosphere," 
Bove said, “that would be a home run.” 

Shelburne Museum director Thomas 
Denenberg is less enthusiastic. “We 
were contacted, but I would say we’re 
not the focus of any conversation,” he 
said. He reiterated the museum’s lack 
of interest five times, with increasing 
finality. “It’s not even a conversation," 
he insisted. 


During the mid-20th century, one 
approach to historic preservation — 
typified by the Shelburne Museum — 
consisted of collecting different-style 
buildings from various eras and assem- 
bling them at a single site. 

“The problem is, you completely lose 
the historical context,” Colman said. 
“You lose a lot of historical material. 
You lose the entire foundation ... When 
you’re jacking it up and hauling a build- 
ing around on wheels, there's always a 
risk you lose the whole thing.” 

Lionni is aware his proposal would 
displease some preservationists. Still, 



Denenberg did concede that he un- 
derstands why people might consider 
the museum a natural home for Bove’s. 
After all, it already has a meetinghouse, 
a one-room schoolhouse, a lighthouse, 
a jail, a general store, a covered bridge 
and a steamboat. 

But the museum is no longer in the 
business of collecting buildings. The 
Round Barn, added in 1986, was its last 
acquisition, according to the director. 
These days, the practice of uprooting 
buildings is frowned upon in preserva- 
tion circles, Denenberg said: “In the 
context of historic preservation, you 
don’t really abstract a building out of its 
neighborhood and its context.” 

Vermont’s architectural historian, 
Devin Colman, concurred. Noting 
that he wasn’t familiar with the Bove’s 
building, he said, ‘We really encourage, 
whenever possible, that buildings stay 
in their original location.” 


he suggested, Bove’s would attract more 
visitors and be better cared for at a 

The University of Vermont's Fleming 
Museum also told Lionni no, grazie. 

The Vermont Italian Club? “It’s 
not really within our purview” to take 
a position, said volunteer president 
Stephen Baietti. He called back to say 
that “the preservation of Bove's may 
interest some members” but they hadn't 
discussed it as a group. 

In the event he can’t convince anyone 
to take the whole thing, Lionni is look- 
ing into other options — preserving just 
the facade, for instance. 

“Everybody I talk to thinks it’s a 
wonderful idea, except the people who 
need to think that it’s a wonderful idea,” 
he said. Lionni paused, then added, “So 
far.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Developer Gets Permit for 232 
Burlington Apartments 


With an Act 250 permit in hand, SD Ireland 
Companies can final ly start constructing 
a 232-apartment complex on Burlington's 
Grove Street 

In a refinement of the project the 
developer is offering to donate six acres 
to the Winooski Valley Park District 
Located along the Winooski River, the 
land includes wetlands and steep slopes 
that are ill suited for development but 
desirable to the district. 

It’s been nearly three years since the 
company unveiled plans to build a new 
neighborhood on the site where it oper- 
ates its concrete production plant The 
project Includes 19 apartment buildings, a 
maintenance building and a clubhouse. 

Burlington's Development Review 
Board signed off last May. The project 
cleared its final hurdle in August, when 
the state granted an Act 250 permit 
Previously known as the Grove Street 
Apartments, it’s now called the Bayberry 
Apartments in the permit 

The development was scaled back 
during the review process, partly over 


concerns raised by neighbors who worried 
about traffic and the size of the buildings. 
Now that the project has been approved, 
the developer hired by SD Ireland, Patrick 
O'Brien, said he hopes to start construc- 

Describing the parcel that could be 
donated as a "really interesting property 
from a natural-resource standpoint" WVPD 
director Nick Warner said it fits with the 
organization's goal of conserving riparian 
lands. "We are thrilled about this for a 
whole bunch of reasons." 

Since the six-acre property borders 
another property owned by the WVPD 
— known as the Valley Ridge parcel — it 
would create 24 contiguous acres of 
protected land. A new trail, starting at 
Schmanska Parkon Grove Street would 


Warner emphasized that WVPD hasn't 
accepted the land yet and he said park 
district staff plan to discuss the plan with 
city officials and nearby residents. 

ALICIA FREESE 





Kesha Ram to Run for Lieutenant Governor 

After four terms in the Vermont House. Rep. Kesha Ram (D-Burlington) says she's ready to serve 
as the states second-in-command. Ram tells Seven Days sheS running for lieutenant governor. 

"I have an eight-year track record of building consensus with conviction and courage in the 
legislature,” she says. T think I have been a strong advocate for the people and have gotten 

The Burlington Democrat has been reaching out to lawmakers this week to enlist their 
support and she plans to hold a formal campaign kickoff on October 26 at Burlington's Main 
Street Landing. 

Ram, who Is 29 years old, isn't the first young Democrat to announce plans to run for the 
position, which is being vacated by Republican Lt Gov. Phil Scott. Twenty-eight-year-old 
Brandon Riker announced earlier this year that he's seeking the job. But unlike Riker, a political 
novice, Ram has served in the legislature since she was 22. 

For the past three years, she's worked as a public engagement specialist for the City of 
Burlington. Ram says she hopes to remain in the city's employ even as she seeks higher office. 

"I think anyone who knows me sees me as a connector and someone who can take an 
agenda and advance it and bring the right people to the table," she says. 

As lieutenant governor, Ram says, she would focus on strengthening the middle class, 
increasing access to higher education, expanding family leave policies and making childcare 
more affordable. 

Randy Brock, a former state auditor and senator, is the only Republican in the race. The 
2012 gubernatorial nominee announced two weeks ago that he would make another run for 
statewide office. 


Burlington Landlords Say City Broke the Law When Assessing Properties 


Some prominent Burlington landlords contend 
that the city violated state and federal law 
when it reassessed their properties last 
spring. They allege that Burlington's assessor 
gerrymandered tax districts to target their 
properties — the result of which is higher rents. 

The case is to be decided by Burlington's 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

The group, including Redstone Commercial 
Group, Green Castle Group, Bissonette 
Properties and Offenhartz, has hired the law 
firm Sheehey Furlong & Behm to challenge 
the recent assessment. They say it affected 
roughly 2,000 rental units intwo tax districts, 
downtown and in the Hill section, raising tax 
bills by an average of 30 percent. 

Sheehey Furlong & Behm sent a white 



paper to the city last May outlining the land- 
lords' objections. Prior to the reassessment 
the city redrew the districts under debate, 
and, the paper states, "unlike every other tax 
district within the city, the two new districts 
are highly irregularly shaped." 

Within these geographic regions, the city 
assessed only buildings with four or more 
units. Describing this as a new approach, the 
document states, "it appears to have been 
invented solely for the purpose of imposing 
a higher tax burden on property owners who 
may not reside and vote In Burlington, as 
well as on renters for whom the connection 
between housing costs and property taxes is 
less apparent" 

Said Redstone partner Erik Hoekstra, 


"When landlord expenses go up, they say ‘How 
am I going to recover that?" 

The obvious answer: by raising rents. The 
landlords argue that the reassessment will 
undermine the city’s efforts to make housing 
in Burlington more affordable. 

During a brief interview Friday, city 
assessor John Vickery said his office hasn't 
violated the law. He called the gerrymander- 
ing allegation "outlandish." 

What prompted the resassessment? 
Vickery said the two districts under dispute 
were redrawn to more accurately reflect 
different property markets, and they had the 
greatest discrepancies between fair market 
and appraised values. 
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OBITUARIES, VOWS, 
CELEBRATIONS 


Melanie 

Campbell 

Menagh 

1959-2015, CALAIS 
On Thursday. October 8, 
2015, Melanie Menagh, 
writer, teacher and resident 
of Maple Corner In Calais, 
died in the morning of 
complications from heart 
arrhythmia. She turned 56 

Melanie, who has lived 
in Maple Comer since 1996, 
was born in the Bronx, New 
York City, and was adopted 
by Charles and Betty-Jane 
Menagh. who raised her in 



In love with Vermont from 
her early years summer- 
ing at Brownledge Camp in 
Colchester, Melanie attended 
Middlebury College, where 
she graduated in 1981. 

Melanie spent her young 
professional days in New 
York City, working first for 
Vogue magazine and then 
for Vanity Fain She also 
worked in publishing as an 
editor and a travel writer, 
and is the author of several 
books. She studied for her 
master's in English literature 
at Middlebury’s Breadloaf 
School of English, which took 
her to its Lincoln College 
campus at Oxford University, 
where she graduated. She 
met her husband, Stephen 
Mills, in London in 1987, and 
they were married in 1989 


there in 1994. 

ITie family lived in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., until 1996, 
when Melanie decided to 
raise her children in her be- 
loved Vermont. They moved 
to Maple Corner, and have 
resided in the Old School 
House since 1998. Melanie 
went back to school and 


cation from the University 
of Vermont in 2006. She 
has worked as a high school 
English teacher ever since, 
most recently at Black River 
High School in Ludlow. 


Melanie was a lover of 
all things literary, artistic, 
vibrant and joyous. She trav- 
eled the world and shared 
her immense love and thirst 
for knowledge wherever she 
went. She is survived by her 
husband, Stephen, children 
Mac and Clare, sister Melissa 
Menagh, and many great 
and loving friends the world 
over. Funeral services will 
take place at the Old West 
Church in Calais on Saturday. 
October 17, at 2 p.m. Patrons 
are encouraged to dress 
warmly, in bright colors, for a 
joyous celebration of life. 

A reception will fol- 
low at the Maple Corner 
Community Center. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 


Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Capital City Concerts Brings 
Apocalyptic Performance to Vermont 


BY AMY LILLY 

I t’s not often the apocalypse comes 
to Vermont, but come it will when 
capital city concerts opens its season 
with two performances of Olivier 
Messiaen's Quartet for the End of Time. 

Inspired by the angel in the book of 
Revelation who announces that “time 
shall be no longer,” the French composer 
wrote the work in 1940 while being held 
in a prisoner-of-war camp in Gorlitz, 
Germany. It remains as powerfully 
moving today as it was for its original 
audience of prisoners, officers and one 
enthusiastic German guard, who sup- 
plied the composer with paper and 
space to write. 

Messiaen wasn’t the only artist 
contemplating modern interpretations 
of angels in that testing time, but his is 
nothing like the terrifying “angel of his- 
tory” in Walter Benjamin’s 1940 Theses 
on the Philosophy of History. (Based on a 
painting by Paul Klee, Benjamin's angel 
is condemned to witness the pileup 
of disasters that humans call history.) 
Instead, the composer imagined an 


otherworldly realm — unnerving and, 
yes, atonal, but also ethereally beautiful. 

Messiaen scored the eight-movement 
work for the instruments his fellow pris- 
oners happened to play — clarinet, violin 
and cello, with himself on piano. The 
instrumentation wasn’t unprecedented, 
but it is a haunting combination to hear, 
perhaps most so in the section dedicated 
to Revelation’s seven trumpets. Devoid 
of the expected brass, the movement 
derives its power from the fact that the 
four musicians play it in unison. 

That last task is a tricky one in a piece 
that has no set meter and is influenced, 
as were many of Messiaen’s works, by 
birdsong. Capital City Concerts’ artistic 
director, karen kevra, has assembled ex- 
cellent musicians for the job. Clarinetist 
Daniel Gilbert, a CCC regular, teaches 
at the University of Michigan School of 
Music, where his email address begins 
with “nosqueak." “He has my favorite 
clarinet sound,” enthuses Kevra, a flutist, with the 

New York-based Edward Arron and 
Jeewon Park will play cello and piano, 


respectively. Audiences may recognize Vermont gigs. Violinist Theodore Arm, 
'ried duo from their performances who teaches at Connecticut College, 
champlain chamber music completes the quartet. 
festival and central Vermont chamber Beyond the end times, CCC’s season 
music festival, among other regular will continue with an eclectic array of 


Gore Society Screenings 
Bring Horror Back 
to Halloween 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

H alloween, as most of the 
country celebrates it, shed 
its connections to deathly 
matters long ago — unless 
you count the cardiac trauma caused by 
those “sexy nurse” costumes. Brightly 
colored candies and a parade of Frozen- 
inspired costumes do not exactly call 
ghoulishness to mind. 

Leave it, then, to Burlington’s green 
mountain gore society to recover the 
true meaning of Halloween — even if 
it involves a labored pun or two. The 
film society hosts informal events year- 
round, but October is when it comes 
into its own: Halloween is ideal for 
screening some of the best/worst in 
cinematic horror. 

For the group's second annual 
monthlong OkGOREberfest celebra- 
tion, it will screen a bunch of blood- 
drenched movies, turn an unassuming 


church into a temple of horror and 
even organize a “slashtastic” interac- 
tive cine-dance. Costumes are optional 
but recommended, a sense of humor is 
a must, and it's BYOC — bring your own 
candy. 

Despite its name, the GMGS is run 
by a few amiable folks who just happen 
to love horror films, even — or espe- 
cially — the bad ones. What better way 
to honor the recently deceased Wes 
Craven than by screening, on Saturday, 
October 17, two of the director's “crappy 
classics”: Deadly Friend (1986) and The 
People Under the Stairs (1991)? 

GMGS cofounders ian sherman and 
janine fleri started the group about 
12 years ago as a way to watch horror 
movies with friends. “I wouldn't say 
it was organized," says Sherman. “It 
was more like, ‘Hey, come over and 
let's watch Zombie Flesh Eaters!’" Fieri 



OkGOREbe 


describes herself as “incredibly squea- 
mish” and says that diving into gore 
films is a way to challenge herself. As 
a longtime admirer of the low-budget 
horror-comedy Attack of the Killer 
Tomatoes, she’s also drawn to movies 
that revel in their budgetary limita- 
tions. "I like cheesy stufF,” Fieri says 
with a grin. 

Sherman and Fieri were responsible 
for the “Summer Schlock" outdoor film 
series that, a few months ago, graced 
Burlington’s South End with showings 


of campy classics such as John Waters' 
sleazy Female Trouble. Like the GMGS 
itself, those screenings started out as 
informal, impromptu affairs that grew 
mostly by word of mouth. 

GMGS has no formal website — 
just a Facebook page — and usually 
doesn’t announce events until shortly 
before they take place. “You’ll just hear 
about it when you hear about it,” says 
Sherman. “It works for us, and it’s kind 
of what keeps it fun, too.” 

But this October is different, 



performers. The all-male Yale University 
a cappella group the Whiffenpoofs, an in- 
spiration for die TV series “Glee," is CCC’s 
first choral group offering. Also on the 
roster are Latin-flavored chamber music 
with mary bonhag and evan premo (other- 
wise of scrag mountain music) and piano 
trios by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

Kevra, who now lives in Middlebury, 
continues to expand CCC's offerings 
beyond the capital city, where she 
founded the series. Rutland’s paramount 
theatre will host a second performance of 
the Messiaen. With the help of a concert 


artists fund grant from the Vermont 
Community Foundation, Kevra will 
bring other concerts to two Chittenden 
County locales, the elley-long music 
center at Saint Michael’s College and 
Burlington’s cathedral church of st. paul. 

That leaves Burlington-area audi- 
ences with a rich fall classical calendar, 
including Burlington chamber orchestra's 
four concerts under yutaka kono, its first 
conductor-director in many years. This 
year’s cathedral arts series features an 
appearance by a trio who performed in 
the last Lake Champlain Chamber Music 


Festival. And the university of Vermont 
lane series will host, among other ensem- 
bles, Burlington-born Scott Metcalfe's 
early-music group Blue Heron. 

But first, central Vermont must pre- 
pare for the apocalypse. Kevra remem- 
bers well the first time she heard Quartet 
for the End of Time — at a performance 
imbued with the piece’s fascinating post- 
composition history. 

That German guard who enabled 
Messiaen to compose Quartet never 
got to see the Frenchman after the war; 
attempting to visit, he was turned away 
for unknown reasons. Meanwhile, the 
cellist who played the premiere, Etienne 
Pasquier, went on to found the Trio 
Pasquier; his nephew, Regis Pasquier, 
became a noted violinist who, in turn, 
founded the Paris Piano Trio. About 
10 years ago, Kevra heard the Paris 
perform Quartet. It was, she recalls, 
“transcendent.” ® 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 





$15-25. capltalcltyconcerts.org 


with carefully curated gore-tastic 
events spilling over into numer- 
ous local venues. Last weekend, the 
OkGOREberfest Horror Prom invaded 
the South End’s s.pjlc.e. gallery, which 
hosts the annual “The Art of Horror” 
gallery show this month. Attendees 
were encouraged to wear grisly prom 
attire as they danced along to a screen- 
ing of the 1980 slasher film Prom Night 
(natch). 

Similar in concept, but more complex 
in execution, is “Slash Dance 4D; Disco 
Slasher,” an “interactive Italo-Disco 
horror movie experience you dance 
to." This multimedia event, part of 
Burlington City Arts’ artist-in-residence 

LEIF HUNNEMAN'S SIMULACRUM PROJECT, takes 

place at BCA's 339 Pine Street building 
on Wednesday, October 2L 

The Gore Society’s offerings aren’t 
the only indication that Vermont audi- 
ences have a cinematic taste for the 
bloody or campy, cinema casualties, 
an occasional series at Burlington's 
artsriot, has treated the strong-stom- 
ached to such cult horror classics as 
the 1982 chain-saw splatterfest Pieces. 

The VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM 

foundation is also getting into the act, 
teaming up with the GMGS to present 


three late-night horror (or horror-ish) 
screenings at the upcoming Vermont 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. These films 

— the 1980s-style post-apocalyptic ad- 
venture Turbo Kid, the Irish monster 
movie The Hallow and the horror- 
comedy He Never Died — will show 
during the fest's "VTIFF After Dark” 
series, inaugurated last year to great 


HALLOWEEN IS IDEAL 

FOR SCREENING SOME 
Of THE BEST/WORST 
IN CINEMATIC HORROR. 


eric ford is a member of the GMGS 
and a longtime horror enthusiast; he’s 
also a board member and programmer 
at VTIFF, and he admits to a penchant 
for picking films that “mess with 
people.” Ford says that partnering with 
GMGS to show the three horror films 
“does meet our core mission: to show 
films in public that you wouldn’t see 
otherwise." The “After Dark” films will 


screen at ArtsRiot, where the casual 
atmosphere and full bar promote 
convivial enjoyment of funny, scary 
movies. 

Ford, Fieri and Sherman all stress 
that such films are best experienced 
with a bunch of like-minded (or open- 
minded) people. “It’s nice to see a 
movie with a group of people and not 
have to be afraid of offending some- 
body,” says Sherman. “These movies 
can be so wildly inappropriate that 
watching them with a bunch of people 
that you don't know is kind of like the 
weirdest icebreaker.” 

The programmers of the GMGS are 
keeping the details of one of their up- 
coming events under wraps, mummy- 
style. They won’t reveal the film 
they’ll screen at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery's 
Halloween party on Saturday, October 
31, allowing only that it’s a “classic.” Go 
see it... if you dare.® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


OkGOREberfest '15: Wes Craven's Crappy 




through December 3 1 

westbranchgallery.com 
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| If Archer’s name sounds familiar, that 

3 may be because of his recent run-in with 
- the high sheriffs of Apple’s App Store. In 
3 September, his app Ferguson Firsthand 
§ was rejected by Apple for being “inap- 
5 propriate" in ways that the computer 
; giant refused to clarify. The app — 
whose Android version met with no op- 
position from Google — uses eyewitness 
interviews and virtual-reality computer 
re-creations to provide a multivocal per- 
spective on the killing of Michael Brown 
by a police office in Ferguson, Mo., in 
August 2014. 

Archer explains his motivation for 
creating the app: “A lot of the [news] 
coverage [of Brown’s killing] fell short, at 
least in my mind, about how users were 
going to relate to the space and the nar- 
rative mechanics of uncovering a news 
story as disparate pieces of information 
came out — most of which were con- 
tradictory,” he says. “I just thought that 
it would make the ideal opportunity to 
show people how blurred are the defini- 
tions and lines of ‘truth’ that journalists 
get to draw.” Ferguson Firsthand is avail- 
able for smartphones in virtual-reality 
and “flat” versions. 


Woodstock Digital Media Festival 
Probes New Tech in the Public Realm 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

I n our daily lives, formerly “analog” 
activities such as hailing a cab, 
making a phone call and buying 
groceries are now conducted atop a 
digital architecture. Even more exciting, 
2 nearly every means of human artistic 
8 expression now contains a digital com- 
j> ponent. To find a writer, musician or 
< filmmaker who doesn't use digital tools 
2 is, in our technology-driven world, to 
3 find someone who’s being left behind. 
This weekend, tiny, bucolic 
Woodstock plays host to a festival that 
„ celebrates the many ways in which 
£ modern art and communication are shot 
° through with digital tools of richness 
5 and complexity. On Friday, October 16, 
5 the wooostock digital media festival cele- 
brates its fifth anniversary with speakers 
and events that revel in the possibilities 
j£ of the digital age. 

2 Speaking with Seven Days via Skype 
!j from London, festival founder and orga- 
* nizer david mcgowan expressed pleased 
surprise that the ambitious event has 
w made it to its fifth year. Digital art is a 
< smaller component of the festival now 
S than in years past, he says, noting that in 
g 2012 the event grew larger than his team’s 
£ ability to manage it. “So we decided that 
fe we'd be better off focusing on what we 
™ did best, which was digital media in the 


public interest ... And we define that in a 
pretty broad way. It's kind of a ‘we know 
it when we see it' definition.” 

For most of the year, McGowan is a 
media and telecommunications execu- 
tive who focuses on European markets. 
He’s currently CEO of a Budapest-based 
telecom called Invitel. Woodstock, 
which he and his family made their 
home base long ago, has been the festival 
location from the beginning. 

WDMF deviates from the “cram as 
many screenings as you can into a single 
day” model typical of film festivals. It’s 
more like a symposium, says McGowan, 
with the emphasis on the exchange of 
new and exciting digital ideas. Most of 
the presenters and attendees use cut- 
ting-edge technologies in their profes- 
sional lives, but everyone with an inter- 
est in new tech is welcome. All festival 
events are free and open to the public, 
though preregistration is required. 

One of the marquee attractions this 
year is Phoebe Judge, the North Carolina 
Public Radio host who cocreated the 
popular podcast “Criminal." Judge, along 
with Vermont Public Radio’s Angela 
evancie and Jonathan butler, will speak 
about using digital podcasting tools at 
one of the festival’s several keynote talks. 

Other keynote conversations high- 


light the works of digital luminaries of 
many stripes. One of them, author and 
activist Suey Park, attained notoriety in 
March 2014 for her Twitter campaign 
to cancel “The Colbert Report.” Park 
was responding to a jokey but context- 
free tweet from the show’s account that 
some construed as an anti-Asian remark. 
She soon found herself the recipient of 
vicious online brickbats and will speak 
at the festival about the double-edged 
sword of internet virality. 

Other guests include the rabble-rous- 
ing conceptual artist collaborative known 
as eteam; and Jesse Kriss, a developer 
and designer at NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Lab. “I think the work [Kriss] is doing is 
just fascinating,” says McGowan. “He's 
working on how we would actually con- 
trol robots on Mars ... What is the rela- 
tionship between the interfaces involved 
and the real world out in outer space?” 
Kriss’ presentation is titled “Outer Space, 
Undersea, and the Interstate — Making 
Robotics Work for Users.” 

Journalist Dan Archer will present 
on “Transmedia 101.” A former student 
at White River Junction’s center for 
cartoon studies, Archer combines comics 
and interactive video with traditional 
journalism to create digital projects that 
viscerally explore human-rights issues. 


MOST OF THE PRESENTERS 
UNO ATTENDEES USE SOTTING- 
EDGE DIGITAL TECHNOLOGIES 
IN THEIR PROFESSIONAL FIVES, 

BUT EVERYONE WITH 
AN INTEREST IN NEW TECH 
IS WELCOME. 

At the festival, attendees will be able 
to immerse themselves in Archer’s work 
via several Oculus Rift headsets on hand. 
The highly touted virtual-reality appara- 
tus, which provides wearers with a mul- 
tisensory experience, could transform 
industries as diverse as video gaming, 
real estate and design. The headsets 
won’t be available commercially until 
2016, so the opportunity to test-drive 
them may attract people curious about 
the Next Big Digital Thing. 

Whether that Big Thing is Oculus 
Rift or something else, it's almost sure to 
be discussed in Woodstock this coming 
weekend. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Woodstock Digital Media Festival. Friday. 

Woodstock. Free: registration required. 
woodstockdigital.com 



The Simulacrum Project Brings Artistic Mashups 
and Mayhem to the South End 


D escribed on its website as 
“an experiment in rapid per- 
formance development,” the 
simulacrum project is certainly 
nothing if not an experiment. Since 
September, an eclectic lineup of art- 
ists and bands has been electrifying the 
space at 339 Pine Street, an offshoot of 
Burlington city arts, every Wednesday 
and Saturday night. 

The series kicked off during this 
year’s south end art hop with sets from dj 
gabriel night, who can usually be found 
spinning at insurrection, a monthly goth 
and industrial dance party. Over the fol- 
lowing few weeks, Night was followed 
by artists including cabaret performer 
richard siday, Champlain College pro- 
fessor AL LARSEN and SEAN CLUTE, who 
founded the media arts research studio at 
Johnson State College. 

The mastermind behind the project 
is leif hunneman, 45, a Burlington maker, 
musician and self-proclaimed geek. 
What kind of geek? Electronics, com- 
puter, video. “I’ve been doing improvi- 
sational video with DJs for three or four 
years,” Hunneman says. His band, )hex- 
oump(, will celebrate its 20th anniversary 
at a Simulacrum Project performance 
this Saturday. Inspired by computer 
coding, the band name alone suffices to 
indicate that Hunneman has been at his 
geekery for some time now — a lifer. 

“[Burlington City Arts] asked me to 
do some video art, and then I got car- 
ried away,” Hunneman explains. In May, 
BCA approached him about bringing 
some of his video work to the 339 Pine 
location; he had a finalized artist lineup 
by July. The project is sponsored by BCA 
and generator, where Hunneman is a 
dedicated studio member. The two or- 
ganizations may have gotten more than 
they bargained for — 14 performances 
from various artists and bands (and one 
film collective, the green mountain gore 
society) whose common denominator is 
Hunneman. 

The Simulacrum Project artists have 
at least two more things in common: a 
predisposition for interdisciplinary pur- 
suits and what appears to be relative lack 
of fear of the unknown. Artist descrip- 
tions include words such as “hybrid,” 
“mysterious" and “alchemy.” 

On top of his experience as a cabaret 
performer, Siday recently orchestrated 
a series of educational “sound labora- 
tory” workshops for phish. The Green 



Mountain Gore Society, which describes 
itself on Facebook as a “hovering, disem- 
bodied brain child” dedicated to screen- 
ing cult films, will expand its focus at 
Simulacrum by hosting a horror-centric 
dance party, billed as an “Interactive 
Italo-Disco Horror Movie Experience 
You Dance To!” With its varied roster, 
the heart of the Simulacrum Project 
seems to be a good-naturedly defiant 
refusal to be classified. 



“It’s an artist toolbox concept," says 
Hunneman. One tool he’s been develop- 
ing involves micro-sensors that allow 
artists to “emote,” controlling images on 
a screen with their motion. For the un- 
initiated, he likens this to the technology 
behind the Wii, or physical interaction 
within a virtual setting. “The sensors are 


something I've been cooking up over the 
last couple of months. [The Simulacrum 
Project] seemed like a perfect opportu- 
nity to try them out,” he says. 

This past Saturday, it was athena 
kafantaris’ turn to experiment. While 
she didn’t make use of Hunneman’s 
micro-sensors, she did work with him 
to develop a switch-controlled LED 
panel integrated into a costume — which 
Hunneman then wore. 

Kafantaris describes her work as 
exploring family structure, loss and 
transformation, and her performance 
“Triggerbox Mixtape” evoked all those 
things. A video title card depicting an 
actual mixtape introduced its two sides, 
“Spool” and “Unspool.” Each of these 
performance segments included a hand- 
ful of video content set to music, most of 
which was accompanied by costumed 
dance from Kafantaris. Her friend nikki 
laxar also performed, and Hunneman 
himself danced in the opening scene. 
Audio recordings of myth scholar 
Joseph Campbell were interspersed 
throughout. 

Besides the video, audio and per- 
formance components, Kafantaris 
displayed DIY creations fitting an 


otherworldly theme. A “Sky Beast” had 
round lightbulb eyes and stick antlers; 
another sculpture had a floor-length 
“beard” of unraveled film. The final 
“track” of the tape featured Kafantaris 
engaging directly with a photograph of 
her mother on screen. Kafantaris notes 
that the entire piece was developed in 
less than two months. 

Six Simulacrum Project perfor- 
mances remain. Next up is a collabora- 
tion between Generator education co- 
ordinator rachel hooper and Champlain 
College professor robin perlah. 
Hunneman plans to lead a final "closing 
ritual” on Halloween. 

So leave your need for certainty and 
fixed categories at the door, and get a 
peek into Burlington’s mashup of art, 
tech and wild improvisation. Here be 
dragons. ® 


INFO 






G lancing over at my customer, 
Trudy McLaren, as she calmly 
worked on her needlepoint, I 
thought, This used to be known as 
one of the "feminine arts." The term prob- 
ably carries a condescending connotation 
now, I postulated to myself, because you 
hear it less frequently these days. In any 
event, as apastime, her needlework seemed 
iiber-relaxing. (I’m on a mission to reclaim 
the word "iiber" from its appropriation by a 
certain taxi company.) 

“What ya sewing?” I asked. “It looks 
lovely.” 

‘Why, thank you,” Trudy replied. She 
was probably about 
70 and stylishly put 
together. Older women 
who are not caught up 
in the desperate and in- 
evitably self-defeating 
effort to emulate the 
young can embody a 
beauty all their own, 
and Trudy certainly 
had her own glow. “I 
think it’s going to be a 
throw pillow,” she con- 
tinued, “but I haven’t decided yet.” 

As we motored along Route 7, the day 
was sunny and brisk — everythingyou want 
in a Vermont early-autumn afternoon. We 
were on our way to a B&B in Vergennes, 
and here and there a few trees had begun 
their seasonal transformation. It would be a 
couple of weeks before the foliage achieved 
s its ooh-la-la peak, but I’ve always felt that, 
g like sex, the whole shebang is a delight: the 
j» prelude, the peak and the wind-down, 
j “What brings you to Vergennes?” I 
§ asked. “A little getaway?" 
j> “I’m up here for a wedding next week,” 
“ she replied. “I'm rendezvousing with a 
friend who’s driving up from Cape Cod. 


The wedding itself is taking place in Berlin, 
which is outside of Montpelier, I’m led 
to believe? Anyway, I wanted to stay at 
the Basin Harbor Club, but they were all 
booked for tonight and they recommended 
this Vergennes B&B. Then, for a couple of 
days before the wedding, we’ll transfer over 
to Basin Harbor." 

“Oh, that sounds marvy. Who’s getting 
hitched?” 

“Well, he's a great young man that my 
late husband and I used to mentor who 
grew to be one of the family, and now he's 
marrying this lovely and accomplished 
Vermont girl.” 

“If I may ask, in 
what capacity were you 
mentors?” 

“My husband was 
an executive with 
Merrill Lynch, and the 
company sponsored a 
program helping out 
underprivileged city 
kids. Through the years, 
we mentored about 25 
children. We frequently 
had them up to our 
home in Greenwich, Connecticut, for the 
holidays, and often other times of the year, 
as well. We’d try to help them out with their 
home lives, which were often atrocious. 

“I’m still in touch, all these years later, 
with maybe a dozen of the kids — well, 
now of course they’re adults," Trudy went 
on. “Many have gone on to lead productive 
lives, like Steve, the young man who's get- 
ting married next week.” 

“How did that go over with the commu- 
nity in Greenwich, bringing the kids into 

“Not great, to tell you the truth, espe- 
cially as they were all black and Hispanic. 
Mostly from the Bronx.” 


kids in need." 

“It was our privilege to get involved 
with these kids. As Dick used to tell me, 
‘What are we going to do — buy another 
boat? Take another vacation?’ He was a 

Nodding my head a few times, I said, 
“He sounds like one.” 

I used to take the position that individ- 
ual charity is not the answer, that poverty 
and other social ills can only be effectively 
addressed systematically through gov- 
ernmental action. With age, however, my 
thinking has grown less limited. I still favor 
programmatic change, but I now believe 
everything helps. Life has shown me that 
each one of us can change the world for the 
better when our better angels inspire our 
actions. 

“So, are you a Connecticut girl from 
childhood?” I asked. 

“No, I grew up in Chicago, where my 
family owned an Italian restaurant My 
parents immigrated there in 1919. It’s kind 
of a good story, if you’d like to hear it." 

I shot her a smile, saying, “I would like 
nothing better.” Good stories are my catnip. 

“My parents were both from Tuscany 
and came to Chicago for their honeymoon. 
My father had an older brother who owned 
a restaurant, and this brother, my uncle 
Sal, had been asking my dad to come into 
the business for years. Well, he did — they 
arrived and never left! My mother always 
complained that, if she had known they 
were not returning to Italy, she would 
have taken her linens. My dad swore that it 
wasn't a premeditated plan, but my mother 
thought differently. It all worked out, 
though.” 

“That's a terrific immigrant story," I 
said. “Did you have a big family, lots of 
brothers and sisters?” 

“Only nine," Trudy replied with a laugh. 
“I was the youngest by five years — ‘my 
surprise gift from God,’ my mom would say. 
To be honest, I was quite spoiled. Every 


day I would get a present. I was the little 
princess.” 

“Well, you seem to have recovered 
from that upbringing," I observed, chuck- 
ling. “You don't strike me as the least bit 
imperious.” 

Trudy smiled wistfully, saying, “You'd 
have to check with my husband about that, 
and he's been gone three years.” 

We swung onto 22A and entered the 
fiber-quaint city of Vergennes. “This place 
has a unique claim to fame," I explained 
to my customer, breaking into tour-guide 
mode. “Vergennes claims to be the smallest 
city in America at just two square miles." 

“Yes, I know it well,” Trudy said, letting 
out a sigh as she tucked her needlepoint 
back into her sewing bag. “When the kids 
were young, we used to regularly vacation 
at Basin Harbor. And every winter, we’d 
come up to Vermont for skiing. I’m going to 
miss it when I move to California to be near 
my children and grandchildren." 

“Are you keeping your Greenwich 
home?” I asked. 

“No, it's already on the market. I’m plan- 
ning to be in California by Christmas.” 

She didn't sound enthused by the pros- 
pect. It’s not just a cliche Change is hard. 
Even positive change, particularly late in 
life. 

“I'm sure it will be great living 
close to your family," I said, by way of 
encouragement. 

“It will," she agreed, ‘but I’ll miss New 
England, especially my time in Vermont." 

“Well, these Green Mountains aren't 
going anywhere," I said, easing into the 
driveway of the B&B. “So I'm officially 
inviting you to come back and visit all you 
want. And bring the grandkids, too.” © 

All these stories are true, though names and 
locations may be altered to protect privacy. 
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Dear Cecil, 


It seems like an ironclad rule of geopolitics that 
countries never give up territory except under 
some form of pressure. In the last 100 years or 
so, when have countries actually gone out of 
their way to rid themselves of territory? The 
only example I'm aware of is Malaysia expelling 
Singapore from its federation. 

Chris S., Tallinn, Estonia 


E stonia, eh? You guys 
know something about 
giving up territory. On 
August 6, 1940, the 
members of the elected as- 
sembly of Estonia petitioned 
the Supreme Soviet for admis- 
sion to the USSR, in effect 
ridding themselves of their 
entire country. (The Soviets 
generously took them in.) True, 
Estonia was then occupied by 
Soviet troops, and a couple of 
months earlier, the Soviet gov- 
ernment had demanded the 
creation of an Estonian puppet 
government that then called 
for elections, which produced 
the pliant assembly mentioned 
above. Doesn’t that sound vol- 
untary to you? 

OK, one of your more blatant 
examples of being under pres- 
sure. My point is, just because a 
change in sovereignty is nomi- 
nally voluntary doesn't mean it 
is. On the contrary', some form 
of political, economic, ethnic 
or religious pressure lurks 
behind almost any division of a 
nation-state. 


You mention Singapore. 
After it hooked up with 
Malaysia in 1963, disputes 
arose between the two sides, 
with violent riots in 1964 over 
Singapore’s failure to accord 
preferential treatment to ethnic 
Malays. The result, in 1965, 
was like a high school breakup 
— depending on whom you be- 
lieve, either Singapore dumped 
Malaysia or Malaysia dumped 
Singapore. 

Most of the major map re- 
colorings not resulting from 
war over the past few centuries 
have arisen from the unwind- 
ing of dubious land grabs. 
These aren't as common as they 
once were, because neither are 
land grabs. Then again, as the 
Ukrainians can tell you, they're 
not a thing of the past. 

Years ago, acquisitive em- 
pires finding themselves with 
more land than cash weren’t 
averse to trading the former 
for the latter. The U.S. was the 
beneficiary' of several such 
deals, the two largest being the 
Louisiana Purchase (828,000 


square miles for three cents 
an acre) and the acquisition of 
Alaska from Russia (586,412 
square miles at two cents an 
acre). Those were about as 
close to voluntary as these 
things ever are — the Russians, 
for example, concluded they 
couldn't defend Alaska, so they 
might as well sell it for what- 
ever they could get. 

National territory isn't sold 
much anymore, although the 
idea still comes up. In 2010 two 
German MPs seriously sug- 
gested that Greece consider 
selling several of its uninhab- 
ited islands to pay its national 
debt. The Maldives, a low-lying 
island nation threatened by 
rising sea levels, is consider- 
ing purchasing land elsewhere 
to house its citizens if needed; 
Kiribati, in similar straits, has 
already pulled the trigger, 
acquiring 5,000 acres in Fiji 
last year. Sadly for Kiribatian 
national aspirations, all they've 
bought is real estate, not 
sovereignty. 

Most cases of unloading ter- 
ritory in the past century are 
a consequence of decoloniza- 
tion, the premier case being 
India, voluntarily-but-not-re- 
ally cut loose by the UK in 1947. 
Embarrassment at the imperial 
adventure having finally sunk 
in, the British didn’t charge the 
locals to get the subcontinent 
back; they just left 

Some might consider the 
return of Hong Kong to China 
in 1997 a willful ceding of ter- 
ritory, but from a legal stand- 
point the UK’s 99-year lease 
just ran out. A better example 


is Portugal’s return of the 
seaport of Macao, its former 
colony, to China in 1999. Unlike 
the British, the Portuguese 
had a treaty entitling them to 
manage and reside in Macao 
perpetually, but in the '70s 
Portugal formally renoun 
all overseas colonies and ' 
ritories, meaning getting o 
of Macao squared with it 
overall policy. The fact that 
Portugal could no longer 
defend a tiny outpost half 
a world away no doubt also 
eased the pain. 

Things didn’t go as 
smoothly when Portugal 
decolonized East Timor, in 
the Indonesian archipelago, 
in 1975. East Timor declared 
its independence, prompting 
Indonesia to invade. More than 
100,000 died in the resultant 
conflict, which wasn't fully 
settled until 2002, when East 
Timor became a sovereign 

Some countries don’t cede 
territory; they just break up. 
Starting in 1991, Yugoslavia 
fissioned into what ultimately 
became seven nations, the 
ensuing civil wars and ethnic 
cleansings helping to destabi- 
lize Eastern Europe for more 
than a decade. Czechoslovakia 
fractured into the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia in 1993 
with considerably less drama. 

The U.S. has willingly given 
up territory a few times over 


ft 




the last hundred years. The 
Philippines, won from Spain 
after the Spanish-American 
War, were granted indepen- 
dence in 1946. The American- 
Mexican Chamizal Convention 
Act of 1964 ceded 630 acres of 
American territory in exchange 
for 193 acres from Mexico to 
settle a boundary dispute along 
the Rio Grande. Similar treaties 
in 1970 and 2009 resulted in 
the net transfer of a couple ad- 
ditional square miles from the 
U.S. to Mexico. 

Don’t expect to see larger 
transfers any time soon. The 
Torrijos-Carter Treaties of 1977 
returned the Panama Canal 
Zone to Panama in 1999. Can 
you imagine trying to get that 
through Congress now? 
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Mitzvot 

Accomplished 

Retiring rabbi Joshua Chasan reflects on a controversy-courting career 

BY KEN PICARD 


N ight fell as the lonesome moan of a cello 
filled the sanctuary of Burlington’s 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue with the 
haunting refrain of “Kol Nidre." The 
ancient Aramaic prayer announced 
the eve of Yom Kippur or “Day of 
Atonement.” The holiest day on the 
Jewish calendar, it’s a time when observant Jews cease 
their normal activities to pray, fast and take stock of 
their lives in the preceding year. 

On this solemn occasion, Jews are expected to perform 
a cheshbon hanefesh, or “accounting of souls,” so God will 
seal their names in the Book of Life for another year. This 
particular Yom Kippur, members of Ohavi Zedek also had 
reason to reflect on the soul of their longtime spiritual 
leader: Rabbi Joshua Chasan, who’s retiring this year after 
25 years on the pulpit. 

As the cello wailed, a few stragglers hurried into the 
packed sanctuary and quietly found seats in a diverse 
throng: a single woman with a crying infant, a senior push- 
ing a walker, men and women in business attire, a college 
student in beads and sandals, a middle-aged man noth a 
beard and ponytail. 

2 Nearly all the men, and several of the women, wore yar- 

jh mulkes, or skullcaps, and tallit, or Jewish prayer shawls. 
5 In Orthodox and other, more traditional synagogues, 
< such religious garb is worn solely by men, who also run 
5 the service. Not so here. Standing beside Chasan on the 
S bimah, or pulpit, was his assistant rabbi, Jan Salzman, who 
routinely chants the “Kol Nidre" and most of the Hebrew 
liturgy. Her spouse converted to Judaism from Roman 
^ Catholicism — as did Chasan’s wife, Kathy Comstock 
S Chasan. 

2 More than a few of the worshippers seated before the 
£ pulpit were same-sex couples married by Chasan before 
g it was acceptable for rabbis to do so. OZ is a Conservative 
”■ synagogue, but that label refers not to its political lean- 
ings but to the branch of American Judaism with which 
w it's affiliated. With a name that translates as "lovers of 
5 justice," Vermont’s oldest and largest Jewish congrega- 
z tion embraces progressive values on gender and marriage 
3 equality. 

1/1 At least, its leader certainly has. Over the years, 
69-year-old Chasan has earned a reputation as an outspo- 
ken and committed political activist — for challenging not 
just his own flock of nearly 400 families but Vermonters of 
all creeds to confront issues of poverty, war, inequality and 
g social justice. On occasion, that approach has put him at 
g odds with more traditional members of his congregation, 
ff His stance on at least one contentious issue — performing 
n interfaith marriages — nearly cost him his job. 


Robert Resnik, a Burlington writer, musician, librarian 
and Vermont Public Radio host, likened the outgoing rabbi 
to another New York City emigre: Vermont independent 
senator and 2016 presidential candidate Bernie Sanders. 

“These are guys who’ve been singing the same tune for 
decades, and they’re not changing their stance for political 
reasons," said Resnik, whose ancestors joined Ohavi Zedek 
back in the 1890s, when it was still an Orthodox shut. He 
said Chasan has sustained OZ’s tradition of “working with 
people of different beliefs and making people recognize 
that humankind is one, regardless of what you believe.” 

Although Joshua 
is the rabbi of 
Ohavi Zedek, 

I would say 
he is actually 
the rabbi of the 
people of Vermont, 
regardless of 
their religion. 

YORAM SAMETS 

Those “people of different beliefs” include Gary 
Kowalski, formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Universalist Society of Burlington, who now has a minis- 
try in Taos, N.M. Kowalski calls Chasan “one of the most 
effective religious leaders I have ever known” and “a pow- 
erhouse in the prophetic tradition." 

Kowalski, who served with Chasan on the board of 
Vermont Interfaith Action, which Chasan cofounded, 
cites Chasan’s work in founding the Vermont Kids4Peace 
camp, which each year brings together Jewish, Christian 
and Muslim youth. He also points to Chasan's deep com- 
mitment to women’s rights. 

“He was one of the few clergy colleagues I could 
consistently count on when Planned Parenthood was 


under attack,” Kowalski said. “When the hate-mongering 
Westboro Baptist Church came to Burlington to spew 
venom against gays, Rabbi Chasan was the chief orga- 
nizer who helped the city’s faith leaders form an effective 
response." 

While Chasan is rarely shy about wearing his politics 
on his sleeve, his willingness to court controversy is 
always tempered by a sense of his responsibility to his 
congregation. A vehement opponent of the U.S. military- 
industrial complex — and himself a draft resister — he 
nonetheless kept silent publicly on the U.S. invasion of 
Iraq, because it conflicted with a more pressing rabbini- 
cal duty. 

Early in the war, Chasan explained. Marine Cpl. Mark 
Evnin of South Burlington was killed. Evnin was the 
grandson of Chasan's predecessor, Rabbi Max Wall, a be- 
loved figure who led Ohavi Zedek for more than 40 years. 
Chasan didn’t feel comfortable attacking the war with 
Evnin’s mother as a member of his congregation, he said. 
As he put it, “I had a pastoral role to fulfill.” 


Talking the Talk 

About 40 minutes into the Kol Nidre service, Chasan 
stepped up to the lectern and greeted his congregation in 
Hebrew and English, then began his sermon. 

“It's good to be here together,” he said. “It’s good 
simply to be here" — a joke about his age. Chasan’s beard 
has grown whiter, his hands occasionally shake and his 
voice doesn’t project as strongly as it likely did when he 
first arrived in Burlington in 1991. Still, his message was as 
powerful as ever. 

Throughout the 22-minute sermon, much of which 
was autobiographical, Chasan undertook what felt like a 
public soul searching. He began by describing his wander- 
ing exodus from New York City, which eventually led him 
to the Green Mountain State. 

“Some say that those of us who have chosen to live 
here in northern Vermont have chosen to live in midbar, 
in a Jewish wilderness," he began. “Here, we escape the 
frenetic frenzy of the metropolis, the impersonality of life 
in big cities, where the passing by of a stranger in trouble 
is acceptable behavior.” 

As he continued, Chasan touched on many themes 
he’s championed throughout his tenure: the rekindling of 
Jewish spirituality; die preaching of humility to resist the 
urge of “placing ourselves at the center of the universe": 
and the necessity of “doing t'shuvah," or “'turning around’ 
from the unkindness, hatred and violence which currently 
rule the world.” 


Chasan’s words also emphasized what many of his con- 
gregants say is his greatest strength as a rabbi: providing 
solace in times of trouble. 

“Here we find it easier to keep in mind the needs 
of our friends, fellow congregants and neighbors,” he 
said. "Here we are drawn to prepare a meal for some- 
one unable to cook, just out of the hospital, or simply 
weakened by age. Here we are encouraged to fulfill 
those greatest of commandments — doing deeds of 
loving kindness, providing hospitality, visiting the sick 
and the dying, and making peace between one person 
and another.” 

As always, Chasan also pushed the envelope. “We all 
know that God is not a bearded white man sitting on a 
cloud in the sky,” he said. He referred to the Book of Life, 
a mainstay of Jewish High Holiday liturgy, as a metaphor 
and a “legend,” albeit a useful fiction. 

'We do not need to believe that such a book literally 
exists, or even, as our sages teach, that these particular 
25 hours have a special power to nurture atonement be- 
tween us and our creator," Chasan said of Yom Kippur. 
“After all, let’s be realistic. For most of humanity, these 
are just another 25 hours — the beginning of the pope’s 
visit,” he added, provoking smiles with a reference to the 
biggest headline of the day. 

Chasan’s humility shone through, even when he spoke 
of his deeply personal relationship with God. 

“I have tried to walk the walk about which, year after 
year, I have talked," he said. “Our sages understood cre- 
ation to be an ongoing process that underscores that we 

"Remember that,” he added with a smile, “as you wel- 
come your new rabbi.” 

Many in the room chuckled at the inside joke. Even 
after 25 years, some OZ old-timers still refer to Chasan as 
"the new rabbi” who could never replace his predecessor, 
Rabbi Wall. 

Though the service was far from over when Chasan 
concluded his remarks, a smattering of people quietly 
ducked out. Evidently, it was Chasan’s words they’d come 

One would never have guessed from his performance 
that when he applied to rabbinical school in 1981, Chasan 
didn’t know a word of Hebrew. Or that he considered 
social work, law, even veterinary medicine before the rab- 
binate. Or that some of his greatest spiritual teachers were 
Christians. For years, Chasan described Robert Lee, the 
reverend at Burlington's First Congregational Church, as 
“my pastor.” 

When Chasan finally embraced the Jewish faith — with 
a full-body hug — he did so without the support of his 


'Red-Diaper Baby’ 

Chasan grew up in New York City’s Stuyvesant Town, 
on Manhattan’s East Side — a “red-diaper baby” whose 
parents, Evelyn and William, were members of the 
Lovestonite, or anti-Stalinist, branch of the American 
Communist Party. 

Chasan’s father was a dentist for the Veterans 
Administration. His mother was an educator at New 
York City’s Seward Park High School. She was a small 
woman, he recalled, just 4-foot-ll, who’d break up 
fights on the roof of the school among the neighbor- 
hood's Chinese, white and Puerto Rican gangs. "She 
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M itzvot Accomplished 


She was also “a strict materialist,” 
Chasan added, who didn’t believe in any- 
thing she couldn’t perceive with her five 
senses, including God. Though Chasan’s 
parents took their Jewish cultural roots 
seriously, neither was religious. In fact, 
Chasan had to plead with them to give him a 
bar mitzvah. “My parents held their noses," 
he recalled, but eventually acquiesced. 

Were Chasan’s parents disappointed 
that he became a rabbi? “More than disap- 
pointed,” he said. “They were crushed." 

Chasan’s younger brother wasn’t sup- 
portive, either. Jonathan Chasan, who 
went on to become a well-known prison- 
ers' rights attorney — he successfully sued 
New York City to address overcrowding at 
Rikers Island — occasionally needled his 
elder brother about his faith, even after he 
was ordained. 

“My brother once said to me, ‘I don’t 
know whether you're just a hustler and 
you really don’t believe this stuff,”’ Chasan 
recalled, ‘“or you really are crazy!’" 

Chasan attended Hobart College, in 
Geneva, N.Y., graduated in 1966, and ap- 
plied to grad school to avoid the draft. 
When he received an induction letter 
from the Army, Chasan refused and was 
indicted. Through a stroke of luck, the U.S. 
Supreme Court shortly thereafter threw 
out the indictments of thousands of men, 
including Chasan, who should have re- 
ceived student deferments. 

By that time, Chasan was already in 
grad school at the University of Pittsburgh, 
working on his doctorate in American his- 
tory. As he put it, “I was taught at an early 
age to finish what I start” 

For his doctoral thesis, Chasan read the 
19th-century sermons of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Cutler, who’d preached in St. Albans. It 
was those sermons, he said, that trans- 
formed his intellectual understanding of 
religion into a spiritual one: “Ebenezer 
Cutler taught me about concepts like re- 
demption and forgiveness.” Growing up in 
a nonobservant household, “I didn't know 
from such things," he added. 

Chasan married his first wife, who 
wasn't Jewish, in a secular service in 1970. 
They lived in Worcester, Mass., through 
most of the 1970s, until Chasan was ad- 
mitted to Yale Divinity School. During 
his interview there, the administrator 
asked Chasan if he planned to convert 
to Christianity, as most students in those 
days were destined for Christian min- 
istries. His response: “That’s not gonna 
happen.” He attended for just one year 
before dropping out. 

Chasan and his first wife had moved to 
New Haven so he could attend Yale, but 
after 10 years of marriage and a son, Cavan, 
he said, “We were coming apart." The 
couple divorced in 1980. 

While still at Yale, Chasan landed a job 
as assistant director of Sage Advocate, an 



association of churches in downtown New 
Haven, Conn., that Chasan described as 
“the agency of last resort for unchurched 
elders." 

When the organization’s executive 
director resigned, Chasan stepped up, but 
some board members couldn't envision a 
Jew as their leader. The local Episcopal 
priest, Harry Smith, “shamed" them into 
hiring him. Such interdenominational co- 
operation planted a seed that, years later, 
bore fruit when Chasan helped found 
Vermont Interfaith Action. 

Chasan found love at Sage, too. Kathy 
Comstock was a college senior when she 
came in looking for an internship. She 
and Chasan struck up a relationship while 
working in roach-infested apartments 
to assist seniors who were, as Chasan 
put it, "mentally off the grid.” Comstock, 
who’d been raised a Catholic, converted to 
Judaism. The couple married in 1982. 

That year, Chasan enrolled in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
in New York. Initially, he said, he attended 


rabbinical school simply to gain a better 
grounding for his work with older people, 
with no plans to become a pulpit rabbi. 

But, after Chasan was ordained in 1987 
and briefly preached with a congregation 
in Iowa, he and his wife decided he’d serve 
as a pulpit rabbi for no more than five 
years. He landed a job in Montclair, N.J., 
and when his two-year contract expired, 
he re-upped for another three. The OZ po- 
sition opened in 1991, and Chasan leapt at 
the opportunity. He knew Burlington well, 
in part because his brother worked with 
prisoners across the lake in New York. 


Big Shoes to Fill 

What was OZ like when Chasan arrived? 
Just remembering it made him chuckle. 

“Rabbi Wall ran a really tight ship,” he 
said. 

Indeed. Wall was a larger-than-life 
figure not just in Vermont but in American 
Jewry. During World War II, he rode with 


General George Patton into the Battle of 
the Bulge and helped liberate the Nazi 
death camps. After the war, many Jews 
wrote to him to learn the fate of their 
European relatives. 

Among other things, Chasan said, 
Wall is credited with leading Burlington’s 
Jewish community out of its self-imposed 
ghetto in the Old North End to its cur- 
rent home on the hill on North Prospect 
Street. Wall even officiated at Gov. 
Richard Snelling’s funeral when he died 
suddenly in office in 1991. When Wall 
himself died in 2009, the Burlington Free 
Press described him as “a state treasure.” 

“I can’t tell you how many suits I 
got from him, before he died and after 
he died,” Chasan recalled. They fit. The 
footwear, not so much. Chasan's shoe size 
is 8 and a half; Wall’s was at least a 10. 
As many people reminded the younger 
rabbi, “I could never fill his shoes!” 

Despite Wall’s imposing presence, 
Chasan said he grew to love his Jewish 
mentor immensely. 

“My father was not an in-your-face 
father. He was a very kind, decent man. 
And he was very quiet about his parental 
instruction,” Chasan said. “Rabbi Wall 
gave me the opportunity to come up 
against a father who was in my face.” 

Chasan got good at confrontation him- 
self. Even before civil unions appeared on 
the public’s radar, he was an early propo- 
nent of same-sex unions, a position that 
didn’t go over well with OZ’s old guard. 

“I managed to move the congregation 
toward acceptance of civil unions, first for 
partner benefits ... then marriage equity,” 
he recalled. “We lost a few people, but it 
helped distill out who we are.” 

At the same time, Chasan's stance 
brought many lapsed Jews, and even 
some non-Jews, into the OZ fold. 

Among them was Roz Grossman, who 
has now been an OZ congregant for 22 
years. Raised Jewish in Valley Stream, 
N.Y., Grossman didn't practice her faith 
for years, she said, in part because of her 
sexual orientation. Today, however, she 
credits Chasan with rekindling her faith; 
he officiated her wedding last year to her 
longtime partner, Diana Carminati, her- 
self a convert. 

“Joshua leads with his heart,” she 
said. “One of the reasons I felt comfort- 
able coming back to the synagogue, 
which I had not done in my earlier adult 
life, was because of his welcoming and 
inclusiveness.” 

Yoram Samets, a longtime OZ member 
and founding partner at KSV marketing 
firm in Burlington, agreed. Chasan, he 
said, has done “an incredible job of build- 
ing and continuing to grow this congrega- 
tion. He is literally the rabbi of a very large 
Jewish tent. When you look at the other 
Jewish organizations in Vermont, no one 
has the growth of Ohavi Zedek. And that 
is, ultimately, because of what the rabbi 
brings to this community.” 




Does Chasan’s outspokenness rub 
ome congregants the wrong way? 

"Oh, definitely. You can't be an activ- 
st without creating waves,” Samets said. 
“Although Joshua is the rabbi of Ohavi 


Which of his creations is likely to leave 
the greatest mark on Ohavi Zedek? The 
Kids4Peace campaign he spearheaded? 
The full-page ads against basing F-35 
fighter jets at Burlington International 


Zedek, I would say he is actually the Airport that he organized? His almost- 
rabbi of the people of Vermont, regard- run for lieutenant governor? His role as 
less of their religion.” a kochlegel — Yiddish 


Chasan's next major 
battle within his con- 
gregation was over in- 
terfaith marriage. 

“I didn’t win that 
one," he admitted. 
In 2003, Chasan put 
out the word that he 
planned to officiate the 
interfaith marriage of a 
staff member. When he 
asked his board to OK 
the ceremony — off the 
synagogue's premises — 
he sparked an uproar. 

“I got a call from a 
good friend who said, 
‘Not in my lifetime will 
it happen!’” Chasan 
remembered. “I called 
other people who were 
part of the opposition 
who said, ‘It’s going to 
split us apart.’” 

Eventually, the OZ 
board met, and “by the 
grace of God, they didn’t 
le.” Chasan prom- 




e the 




is OZ’s rabbi. 

1 defeat, he 
found a silver lining. 

“What changed was, 
now we could talk about 
it,” Chasan said. “To quote Joe Biden, 
‘That’s a big deal.’” 


Chasan's 
stance 
on at 
least one 
contentious 
issue — 
his desire 
to perform 
interfaith 
marriages — 

nearly 
cost him 
his job. 


for “pot stirrer,” aka o: 
who riles people up? 

Many say Chasan will 
be best remembered for 
the quiet deeds most 
congregants never see. 

Grossman, who con- 
siders Chasan “like an 
older brother," pointed 
to his efforts to keep 
the synagogue's kitchen 
kosher, and to ensure 
the presence of a nightly 
minyan — or quorum of 
10 Jewish adults — for 
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On the Map 

Chasan’s Burlington home is a modest gray 

house due west of the synagogue. Inside, uc “ u ‘ l " u " 1 ' c ‘’ “ cl l ““‘ 

, , , being spiritual was basically reach- 

the den is cluttered with wood and metal . ; , , ■ . . 

— and caring and working 


prayer for the dead. “To 
get 10 Jews together 
every night," she noted, 
“is remarkable.” 

Temple president 
Jeff Potash, 51, has 
been affiliated with 
the synagogue since 
his bris at 8 days old; 
Chasan officiated his 
wedding and the funer- 
als of both his parents. 
Potash said he suspects 
many congregants are 
oblivious to all the work 
Chasan does in his off 
hours. He’s grateful for 
the time Chasan spent with his mother 
when she was dying of cancer. 

“My mother struggled with the 
notion of what Judaism is all about, 
especially over the term ‘spirituality,’” 
he remembered. “But Josh, in a won- 
derful manner, explained to her that 


sculptures. For years, people brought ZjL nth 
the rabbi roots, stumps and driftwood 
that washed up on beaches, all of which 
Chasan carves into abstract pieces. His 
second son, Ari, creates sculptures, too, in 
Portland, Maine, where the Chasans are 
moving. Their daughter Ze’Eva lives in 
Burlington. 

There’s no indication of the Chasans’ 
impending relocation until you walk 
across the street to Joshua’s box-littered 
office, on the first floor of the temple. 

To get there, you pass beneath a mural 
recently rediscovered in an apartment 
on Hyde Street — once a place of w 
ship in Burlington’s erstwhile Jewish 

neighborhood. The well-publicized res- , , . „ , , 

tom™, of Boo Zion Mod'. loot Stall h * “ d ' " ‘ ten * 


After she died, Potash found his 
mother’s diary. She’d spent much of her 
life working with people with mental 
disabilities, and some of her final words 
suggest that she’d taken Chasan's lesson 
to heart: “Maybe I am spiritual.” 

“I’ve always been indebted to Josh," 
Potash said, “for discovering things in us 
that we don't see in ourselves. 

For his part, Chasan said it took him 
a long time — perhaps too long — to dis- 
cover how his own spirituality touched 
those around him. 

m very grateful for how much I’ve 
learned here about how loved I ai 


Mural “put 'Little Jerusalem’ 
map,” said Chasan. 


l the blessin g" ® 
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Drawing Out Miss Daisy 

After decades of research, folklorist Jane Beck wrote the book on freed slaves in Vermont 



J ane Beck has spent most of her 
74 years telling other people’s 
stories. The founder of the 
Vermont Folklife Center has re- 
corded the oral histories of local quarry 
workers, quilters, farmers, legislators 
and apple-doll makers. “Our under- 
standing of history in Vermont is much 
richer because of all these stories that 
have been collected," said Paul Bruhn, 
executive director of the Preservation 
Trust of Vermont, of her work. 

No Vermonter has captivated Beck as 
thoroughly as Daisy Turner, the daugh- 
ter of a slave who lived in the Green 
Mountains until her death in 1988. Now 
that interest has borne fruit in a definitive 
scholarly work. The renowned folklorist 
packed more than three decades of re- 
search into her new book from University 
of Illinois Press, Daisy Turner's Kin: An 
African American Family Saga, for which 
she traveled to Virginia, Maine, England 
and West Africa. 

The journey started in Grafton, where 
Beck first met Turner, then 100, in 1983. 
For the next several years, the scholar 
chatted up the cantankerous centenarian, 
poured her ginger ale, ran her errands and 
recorded her stories. Beck subsequently 
brought the Turner family saga to life in 
2 audio, film and museum projects. Others 
£ shared it in children’s books, documenta- 
5> ries and history classes, 
g Like her father, Turner was a brilliant 
2 raconteur — up until the day she died, 
S at the age of 104 — but she also believed 
in the written word. She was convinced 
that a book was the best way to commit 
■2 her family’s story to history. She urged 
~ Beck to write the tome, advising, "All 
'r these things ought not to be lost.” 

5 Those words could serve as a guiding 

2 motto for Beck, whose work has helped 
legitimize folklore, lending credibility 
and respect to a field of scholarship once 
5 dismissed as less important than anthro- 
z pology or history. “She has been very 
g significant on a national level,” said Greg 
Sharrow, Beck's longtime colleague and 
friend, who stepped up at the Vermont 
Folklife Center after she resigned as ex- 
ecutive director in 2007. 

Folklore is basically “cultural heri- 
a tage,” Beck explained — “important to 
5 understand because it feeds into who we 

i n™,- 


Ask who she is, though, and Beck im- 
mediately clams up. “1 hate it,” she said 
of being the subject of inquiry. "Do we 
have to get into all of this?” The woman 
who spent years extracting, verifying 
and archiving the lives of others doesn't 
have the slightest interest in talking 
about her own. 

Secondary sources provide some in- 
sight into Jane Choate Beck, who grew 
up in a prominent family on Long Island. 


Her late father, Thomas Hyde Choate, 
worked as an investment banker. Her 
mother, Jane Harte Choate, still ap- 
pears from time to time on the society 
pages for her work with the New York 
Botanical Garden and various charitable 
organizations. 

When Beck reached her teens, in 
the 1950s, her parents shipped her off 
to an all-girls school in Maryland. St. 
Timothy’s School is also the alma mater 


of Shelburne philanthropist Lisa Steele, 
who attended about eight years after 
| Beck. 

“It was very much like being locked 
up in jail,” Steele said of the place, 
describing it as a strict, old-fashioned 
boarding school that was rigorous in 
every sense of the word. “But we both 
got through it and, I think, are probably 
stronger because of it.” 

Beck graduated near the top of her 
class at St. Timothy's; her parents wanted 
herto go to Radcliffe College, but “luckily 
I didn't get in,” she recalled. She happily 
enrolled at Middlebury College, where 
she majored in American literature 
and met her future husband. Professor 
Horace Beck was two decades older and, 
like her, an independent sort who chose 
a simple, rural life over the well-heeled 
society in which he’d grown up. 

“Unpretentious” is the word Steele 
used to describe Jane, who shared 
that quality with her husband. Born in 
Newport, R.I., Horace studied the folk- 
lore of the West Indies, and in recogni- 
tion of his seafaring side, liked to refer to 
himself as "Swamp Yankee.” 

Jane graduated from Middlebury 
College in 1963 and started her gradu- 
ate studies in folklore at the University 
of Pennsylvania. She married Horace in 
1965. An avid sportsman, he took his new 
wife duck hunting for their honeymoon. 
Jane shuttled back and forth between 
Vermont and Philadelphia to earn her 
doctorate as they started a family on a 
farm in Ripton. (Horace Beck would die 
in 2003.) 

Daughter Rowan Beck, a Charlotte 
resident and public relations director at 
Bitybean baby carriers, has vivid memo- 
ries of their family life; a year on a sail- 
boat; lambs in the kitchen; her parents’ 
collaboration on a National Geographic 
story — Horace wrote the article and 
Jane took the pictures, earning more 
money than her husband. “That was a 
long-standing joke in our house,” Rowan 
recalled. "A picture really is worth more 
than 1,000 words.” 

Rowan also remembered her mom 
chauffeuring children to hockey and 
skiing and making family dinners — in- 
cluding venison stew — as she built her 
career. Vermont’s first “state folklorist” 
walked the talk. “It was always very 



important thatwe could talk to anybody. 
My mom is not a showy, glitzy person," 
said Rowan. "She’s very down-to-earth, 
and she has real, hard-core values. She’s 
more of a Vermonter than she is a New 
Yorker, and if you’re from New York, 
please don’t take offense." 

Beck was state folklorist — working 
for the Vermont Arts Council — when 
she first heard about Turner. Beck’s 
usual ice-breaking tactic when ap- 
proaching new research subjects was to 
get an introduction from a third party; 
with Turner, that wasn’t an option. 
After writing and calling repeatedly 
to try to arrange a meeting, she finally 
got Turner on the telephone, only to 
be asked sternly, “Are you a prejudiced 
woman?” 


I THINK CULTURAL HEME 
IS IMPORTANT TO UNDERSTANO 

BECAUSE IT FEEDS INTO 
WHOWEALLARE. 

JANE BECK 


When Beck stammered no, she didn't 
think so, Turner responded breezily, 
“Well, come any time.” 

Beck did, and she was immediately 
riveted by Turner's stories. Yet even on 
their second meeting, she was unsure 
how she would be received. She earned 
Turner’s trust by simply showing up, 
again and again, refusing to be offended 
by the old woman’s gruff exterior. 

Trim, fair-complected Beck has a 
no-nonsense air. Perhaps her unfussy 
demeanor appealed to Turner, who 
lived at the time of their first meeting 
in a cluttered old house down the hill 
from the family farm. She was known 
for ambling around town with a shotgun 
on her hip. 

Beck also brought significant re- 
portorial skills to the table, including 
persuasion. As Sharrow put it; “It took 
almost an act of seduction to get Daisy 
to agree to having Jane visit her.” 


“She’s able to take her time and 
let people be who they are,” Steele 
observed. 

Predictably, Beck’s explanation of 
the “good relationship” they forged is 
more understated; “I think in the long 
run, she trusted me as much as she 
could trust anybody.” 

Beck went to see Turner at least sev- 
eral times a month for about three years. 
She learned to make herself useful. As 
Turner talked, Beck would help her or- 
ganize papers and fetch things around 
the house. She steadied Turner into a 
chair when her legs became weak. And 
when Turner’s health took a bad turn, 
Beck visited her at the nursing home 
where she spent her final days. 

The hours with Turner contributed 
to Beck's nuanced understanding of 
memories and their role in the folklor- 
ist’s trade. Even when personal recollec- 
tions aren’t factually reliable, she said, 
they are significant. “It’s personal. It’s 
based in emotion,” Beck said. 

Years after Turner’s death, however, 
translating those recollections into 
a work of nonfiction proved to be a 
fact-checking challenge. Beck’s book 
traces the Turner family history from 
West Africa, where Daisy’s grandfather, 
Alessi, was probably born around 1810, 
to his enslavement on a plantation in 
Virginia, where his son Alec was born in 
1845. Alec subsequently escaped, served 
in the Civil War with Union troops and 
eventually migrated to Vermont, where 
he raised 13 children. 

The creaky home of long-dead plan- 
tation owner Jack Gouldin still stands 
along the Rappahannock River, sur- 
rounded by the same spreading fields, 
according to Beck, who was surprised 
to find the property remarkably unde- 
veloped. "Alec Turner would recognize 
it,” she said. 

Beck also visited West Africa and 
England to research Daisy Turner’s 
account of Alessi’s early years. 
According to Daisy, her grandfather 
was the son of an English lady who 
was shipwrecked and a chief’s son 
who saved her in the surf off the coast 
of Africa. This would have taken place 
around 1800. 
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Drawing Out Miss Daisy 

It sounds more like a romance novel 
than Roots, but Beck maintains that 
Turner’s recollection is plausible. 

Beck spent long hours in England 
researching shipping company records, 
passenger and crew logs and accounts of 
wrecks off West Africa. At one point, she 
thought she came close to identifying an 
Englishwoman who could have been the 
shipwrecked great-grandmother. But 
the dates and details ultimately failed to 
match up, and, to her great frustration, 
Beck was unable to document the iden- 
tity of either great-grandparent. 

She had better luck researching the 
slave ship that carried the kidnapped 


attitudes — from racism to respect to 
neighborliness. Indeed, part of folk- 
lore’s appeal for Beck is that it opens 
a window onto people's views of the 
world, and “that we understand, that we 
listen to these attitudes and values and 
stories. If you can relate to their stories, 
there’s a meeting, a bridging,” she said. 

Turner’s Grafton farm, known 
as Journey’s End, is now owned by 
the State of Vermont. The Windham 
Foundation and the Preservation Trust 
of Vermont are partnering to restore the 
only remaining structure on the prop- 
erty, a 1911 hunting camp, and to make it 

All the history that farm represents 
would likely have been lost without 
Beck, who had the patience and perse- 



young Alessi, later known as Robert 
Berkeley, most likely to Louisiana. 
Based on her study of the Trans-Atlantic 
Slave Trade Database and other sources, 
Beck believes with “99.9 percent” 
certainty that the ship was the Fenix, 
a Spanish schooner that transported 
slaves from Calabar, Nigeria, and en- 
virons to New Orleans. Many captives 
died on the voyage, and the conditions 
on the ship matched Turner’s narrative, 
passed down from her grandfather to 
her father, in which it was described as 
“one of the worst sights that any human 
being had ever seen — that slave ship.” 

Throughout Daisy Turner's Kin: An 
African American Family Saga , Beck 
points out aspects of Daisy's narratives 
about the family that she believes to 
be wrong, half-wrong or impossible to 
verify. She also documents many parts 
of the story as Daisy told them and care- 
fully constructs the historical context in 
fascinating and sometimes grim detail. 

The book is not just about facts, 
though, but about bigger themes and 


verance to draw Turner out. Her work 
“makes what’s left of Journey’s End a 
very special African American site," said 
the Preservation Trust’s Bruhn. 

While Alec Turner faced discrimi- 
nation at times in Vermont, he was 
accepted and respected by most of his 
neighbors, and his story in Vermont 
is a powerful account of the African 
American experience after slavery. 
The Turner saga “tells the story of a 
former slave, a freed man, who came to 
Vermont by way of Maine and became 
a hill farmer and, just like lots of white 
families, struggled in the hills,” Bruhn 
said, summing up Beck's work. “It's 
really the story of the next step of his- 
tory of African American families in the 
United States ... It’s a big story.” © 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 
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How We Roll 

Little Bellas gets women on track with a new mountain-biking clinic 



I t was not yet 9:30 a.m. on a spar- 
iding autumn Sunday in Craftsbury 
Common — an hour when most 
women in my demographic are 
indulging in cider doughnuts with their 
cup of coffee. 

Instead, I was doing doughnuts 
around a parking lot, gleefully following 
15 other women as we lapped circle after 
circle. "Kitty, you trouble child!” shouted 
Sabra Davison. “You've got a good femur 

We’d barely come to a stop to catch 
our breaths when someone yelled, “Now, 
let’s go jump some shit!” 

Welcome to the first-ever women’s 
mountain-biking camp staged by Little 
Bellas. The Vermont-based riding pro- 
gram for girls has taken the nation’s 
singletrack by storm, thanks to the sin- 
gular focus of its founders — Davison 
and her sister, Lea, an Olympic and 
World Cup mountain biker — on female 
empowerment. 

Founded in 2007, Little Bellas uses 
mountain bikes as tools to teach girls 
ages 7 to 16 the skills they need to tackle 
not only the trails, but also the trials of 
life. The Vermont-based programs at 
Catamount Outdoor Family Center in 
Williston have expanded to sister ses- 
sions in Colorado and California, and 
those locations now host national Bellas 
camps that bring pros to the pint-size set. 

This fall, the Davison sisters decided 
to add a new twist: an overnight camp 
for women that fosters camaraderie 
among fat-tired females while teaching 
technical skills for the trails. Hence the 
Sunday morning parking-lot session, de- 
signed to instruct riders on correct body 
position. 

“This allows us to bring the program 
full circle,” explained Sabra Davison of 
the overnight adventure, "empowering 
women of all ages to feel more comfort- 
able and confident on a bike.” 

The wheels started spinning for 
Davison and fellow leaders when moth- 
ers of girls enrolled in Little Bellas began 
asking about a “grown-up” clinic. “Their 
daughters have improved at riding to the 
point where it was difficult for some of 
the moms to keep up!” Davison said. "So 
we thought a skills clinic was a perfect 
way to close the ability and comfort gap 
between mothers and daughters who 


want to ride together, and [for] women to 
start getting a better grasp on the sport.” 

At the Craftsbury Outdoor Center, I 
was certainly grasping the handlebars 
of my bike as we progressed from body 
position to handling obstacles. At the 
same time, I was still daydreaming about 
last night’s wine-and-cheese opening, 
where we’d confessed our trepidations 
over Bayley Hazen Blue and bottles of 
red. The sharing was followed by a lo- 
cally sourced supper of beef tenderloin 
with Brussels sprouts and a bonfire 
that lasted past 11 p.m. as stars filled the 
Northeast Kingdom sky. 

The social gathering, explained 
Davison, is the adult version of Color Day, 
a Little Bellas tradition. Dressed in white, 
the girls are blasted by puffs of colored 
powder as they ride their bikes through 
an arch formed by older mentors. 

While the grown-up evening shared 
that celebratory feel, it was also a chance 
for us to open up about what’s holding us 
back on our own bikes. “I want to break 
down that fear barrier and deconstruct 


the sport piece by piece, so each woman 
leaves having a better understanding of 
how to feel comfortable on her bike,” said 
Davison. “You can't improve and change 
everything in one day, so 
it’s about making sure 
women know what to 
work on when they ride 

Some of my fellow 
campers, 1 discovered 
at the social, grew up 
enjoying adventure 
sports in places like New 
Zealand, Slovakia, Brazil 
and Colombia. But the 
demands of day-to-day 
life have sapped the 
confidence they need for 
serious mountain biking. 

Others, like Sandy Yusen, are simply 
stoked by the joy of the sport. “Every 
time I bike, 1 have this huge smile on my 
face,” she said during the social. 

Caroline Crawford of Burlington is 
one of those Little Bellas moms who 


was inspired by her offspring to take 
the clinic. “It’s amazing to have this girl 
who's a badass, who comes home from 
mountain biking and says, ‘Somebody 
called me Timex, be- 
cause I can take a licking 
and keep on ticking,’" 
she said at the social, 
getting teary-eyed. “I 
need to figure out how 
strong I am, really." 

That’s something I’ve 
been working on, too: 
Despite 20-odd years of 
mountain-biking expe- 
rience, I’ve never really 
learned the right way to 
handle a bike, or how to 
hop obstacles. 

When Kitty Wade of 
Williston said, “My goal for this week- 
end is not to die,” Crawford added, “My 
goal is not to cry!” 

Davison's co-instructors at the 
Craftsbury clinic were Michelle Douglas 
and Clarissa Finks, two top mountain 


THEIR DAUGHTERS HAVE 
IMPROVED AI HIDING 
TO THE PDINT WHERE 

IT WAS DIFFICULT 
FOR SOME OFTHE 
MOMSTOKEEPUP! 


bikers who schooled us in braking, cor- 
nering and keeping our weight in our 
feet, before we headed out on the trails. 
The Craftsbury Outdoor Center started 
as the Green Racing Project six years 
ago; since then, it has built its singletrack 
network to a length of nearly 10 miles. 
On this day, 1 discovered those trails are 
perhaps the best-kept mountain-biking 
secret in the state. 

There was no dawdling on the 
doubletrack — we went right into 
Woodward’s Wheelie, which swoops 


and turns through densely packed pine 
trees and natural rock gardens. Carpeted 
by needles and lined with lush green 
ferns, it felt like a fantasy setting — until 
a narrow bridge jolted me back to reality. 
The happy hoots and hollers turned to 
cries of “Holy shit!” as we put our newly 
acquired talents to the test, some acing 
the challenge and others failing and 
wiping out on the bridge. 

But, as Davison reminded us repeat- 
edly, change doesn’t happen in a day. 
Physically and mentally, we were all 


intact by the time we took a break for 
lunch, where I learned what brought 
Lisa Dunlavey-Spaulding, 54, to the 
clinic. Not quite two years ago, her hus- 
band died suddenly. “We rode together 
— this was our love,” she said. “I feel like 
he’s here somewhere.” 

With such shared stories in our heads, 
and Strafford Organic Creamery coffee 
ice cream in our bellies, we headed out 
for the afternoon session. We stripped 
off layers of clothing and learned how 
creating a T-angle is better for taking on 
a rock or a root. On the lawn outside our 
lodging, we practiced “alligator arms" 
and “boobs over bar,” then headed back 
to Woodward's Wheelie. Back on the 
bikes, we found ourselves faster, more 
confident and having more fun. 

By 4 p.m., when we wrapped up, I 
was so spent that cider doughnuts were 
dancing through my head. But before we 
all wheeled away in our respective cars, 
back to our kids and husbands and day 
jobs, there was one more Little Bellas 
tradition to observe. 

We formed a closing circle and filled 
it with compliments to other riders 
and acknowledgments of our own ac- 
complishments. Crawford gave another 
Sarah props for inspiring her to take on a 
more challenging route. A third woman 
beamed as she described her newly ac- 
quired ability to do left-handed banked 
corners. 

Dunlavey-Spaulding said she’d made 
it up several hills that she'd never con- 
quered with her late husband at her 
side. As for me, I couldn't wait to get 
home and share my experience with my 
daughter, Dillon, who was a Little Bellas 
rookie last spring. 

This full-circle phenomenon is what 
keeps Davison pumped on the Bellas 
program, she later told me. She loves 
seeing mothers and daughters alike gain 
the self-esteem they need to approach 
obstacles with the right mind-set. “The 
most interesting part was hearing moth- 
ers’ responses and how closely they 
echoed responses of their daughters that 
I know so well,” she said. “I was laugh- 
ing inside, because their tones were so 
closely matched on all occasions — I 
absolutely loved it!” © 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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; Common Language 

a Theater review: Tribes, Vermont Stage 

BY ALEX BROWN 


M eing accepted isn't the same 

£ as being understood. The six 

9 characters in Tribes who are 

BV striving for both use a torrent 
5 of words, but that’s only part of how they 
communicate. In the remarkable new 
play from English playwright Nina Raine 
« that opens the Vermont Stage season, a 
2 whip-smart family adept at verbal spar- 
| ring connects through speech, silence 
S and their mutual understanding of each 
other as a family tribe. 

Tribes received the 2012 New York 
Drama Critics' Circle Award for Best 
Foreign Play and the Drama Desk Award 
g for Outstanding Play. It premiered in 
p! London in 2010, and audiences will 
H barely spot the changes necessary to 
§ make a British family American. Raine 


has a finely tuned ear for natural lan- 
guage, and great wit. The characters are 
real enough to annoy as well as enchant, 
and seeing them argue is seeing them at 
their best. 

The parents are both writers: 
Christopher an academic critic with 
little tolerance for others' arguments; 
Beth a would-be novelist attempting a 
personal tell-all that suffers from over- 
use of a thesaurus. Their three children, 
all in their twenties, have boomeranged 
back home. 

Daniel, the eldest child, won't find 
a job but will take stabs at writing a 
thesis about the limitations of language. 
Middle child Ruth can’t find a boyfriend 
and is starting to realize that her singing 
career may not go much further than the 


local pubs. Billy is the youngest, and the 
family swirls around him in loud chat- 
ter and half-finished arguments. The 
play opens with the cacophony of their 
dinner together. Billy is deaf, and when 
he stays alone at the table after the meal, 
the barrier between him and his family 
is suddenly clear and poignant. 

Billy was raised to be part of the 
hearing world, wearing hearing aids 
and lip-reading. His parents refused to 
let him limit himself as deaf, which also 
means they rejected something about 
him. When Billy meets Sylvia, a child of 
deaf parents who is losing her hearing, 
a new world opens up. Sylvia teaches 
him American Sign Language and in- 
troduces him to the deaf community, 
another tribe with its own hierarchies. 


The play proceeds to explore both the 
tools of communication and the sense of 
identity that people draw from the tribes 
that welcome them. 

Conversation can be a competition, 
as this family proves. The play helps us 
notice multiple languages at work — 
speech, music, American Sign Language, 
opera lyrics, facial expressions, stutter- 
ing, lip-reading, online Chinese lessons, 
body language. All of these are used to 
express needs, and often those needs 
aren’t acknowledged, let alone met. 
The play is a stunning demonstration of 
how people connect emotionally using 
whichever language seems to suit their 
purposes. 

Director Mark Alan Gordon elic- 
its nuanced performances from an 


ensemble that works together with the 
attention of musicians. Because the 
characters interrupt and ignore each 
other, the actors must develop their 
own layer of communication. Gordon 
creates conditions that help the actors 
reveal character and connect with as- 
tonishing power. 

Dale Dymkoski uses an arrest- 
ing physical stillness to center Billy 
and establish the character’s silent 
strength. His expressive face is free 
to release the emotions that Billy has 
been stuck guarding from a family that 
rarely listens. As he uses his entire body 
to express himself, he achieves elo- 
quence without words. 

Dymkoski was born with 
significant hearing loss 
and can perform with a 
deaf person’s voice, but 
his greatest acting skill 
here is imbuing Sign 
with pure emotion. 

As the loud and bul- 
lying Chris, Steve Small 
has the courage to make 
the character so real he’s 
unlikable. Small snaps 
his attention from point 
to point, shutting a book 
to disparage the author’s 
argument with the same 
sharpness he uses to reject any family 
member’s statement he doesn’t care for. 
He towers like a tough guy, but Small is 
funny, too, and when he needs a reac- 
tion, he puts all his heart into getting it. 

Karen Lefkoe, as Beth, shows a 
mother’s little flickers of hope when 
her children seem to be at peace, but 
this mom's no sideline cheerleader. 
Beth keeps right on ironing, head down, 
when her daughter indirectly asks for 
encouragement. And when she bickers, 
it’s not so much nasty as an acknowl- 
edgment of the family’s life force. 

Lida Benson gives Ruth a goofy ease 
with loose gestures and lots of playful 
body language. Sibling rivalry for these 
characters means keeping count of 
everything in a family where no one is 
ever loved enough. Benson has Ruth’s 
ears always up, but she also shows her 
heart, as Ruth struggles to love Billy 
and Daniel despite her jealousy of her 
brothers’ bond. 


In a complex role, Aly Perry triumphs 
as Sylvia. Without sentimentality, Perry 
portrays the wrenching transition from 
hearing to deafness. She gives the char- 
acter all the sarcastic armor the script 
provides, and then reveals the harrow- 
ing need for it. When Sylvia describes, 
with visceral clarity, the experience of 
no longer hearing her own voice, she 
makes Billy understand a loss different 
from his own. 

Andrew Butterfield is all physical 
and verbal jangles as Daniel. He can’t 
stay still and can’t listen to anyone, but 
he can ridicule his loved ones, often just 
to prove he knows them that well. Dan 
is fighting his own prob- 
lems, and Butterfield 
masterfully shows the 
character deteriorat- 
ing before our eyes. His 
histrionic need to talk 
is a way of muting the 
auditory hallucinations 
that plague him. Pulling 
his hoodie over his head, 
Butterfield expresses 
acute pain with excep- 
tional precision. 

Blair Mielnik's set 
design emphasizes the 
family’s overflowing ex- 
pressiveness by cluttering 
the stage with personal items linked to 
each character. FlynnSpace puts the au- 
dience so close that we can read the book 
and magazine titles and see what’s on an 
iPad screen. This dense pile of stuff also 
conveys the family’s reckless attitude 
toward housekeeping — as narcissists, 
they all have something better to do. 

Great productions often reveal the- 
ater's power, as actors reach for expres- 
sive moments. With this exquisite pro- 
duction, Vermont Stage not only proves 
the power of live theater, but exempli- 
fies the possibilities, and the limits, of 
communication itself. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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H ang a spotlight to represent 
the moon, and focus it on a 
young girl’s face. Add the soft 
and distant sound of a church 
choir. Clear the stage of everything but 
two ladders to depict the bedroom win- 
dows of two high school kids. Make the 
dialogue so unremarkable that the audi- 
ence can pour all their own memories 
into it. Then brush the background with 
the sound of crickets. 

This is a recipe for producing an or- 
dinary summer night onstage. Thornton 
Wilder first blended these ingredients 
in 1938, and directors have been using 
them to stage Our Town ever since. 
Northern Stage opens its new theater in 
the Barrette Center for the Arts with a 
play whose bone-dry clarity produces 
powerful emotions in an audience, espe- 
cially with a company of actors as strong 
as this one. 

The plot is as simple as can be. The 
families of Grover’s Corners, N.H., go 
about their business of getting born, 
falling in love, marrying, working and 
dying. We look in on them in 1901, 1904 
and 1913, fastening most particularly 
on George Gibbs and Emily Webb, 
two next-door neighbors who do their 


homework, have ice cream sodas, marry 
and have children. 

Wilder inserts a Stage Manager as a 
narrator who sets up the play's perspec- 
tive on time. He’s omniscient, capable of 
telling us that the little newsboy flinging 
papers onto doorsteps will die in World 
War I. With his voice in our ears, we 
share the Stage Manager's godlike view 
of characters bustling through the mun- 
dane. This is how Wilder ingeniously 
fills us with concern for characters who 
overlook the beauty of the ordinary, a 
beauty that the audience is given the 
chance to see. 

This Northern Stage production 
tries a few novelties, but none radically 
alter the play’s impact. Director Carol 
Dunne, the company’s artistic director, 
chose to reveal the entire playing space, 
backstage and all, to christen the new 
theater. The idea suits Wilder’s desire to 
banish artificiality, even if it introduces a 
slightly self-conscious attention to every 
aspect of the space, from the seating 
aisles to the utilitarian bridge that would 
normally be concealed behind flats. 

Dunne tinkers with the play by 
adding some interstitial scenes between 
the acts. These contribute little to the 


story, and perhaps only purists will fret 
that they detract from it. But wedging in 
George strumming the guitar, or staging 
the sentimental first dances of a wed- 
ding reception, inserts schmaltz into a 
play delightfully free of it. A fake home 


movie projected at the end may have 
garnered some charmed “oohs” from 
the audience, but it violates just about 
every artistic principle Wilder embed- 
ded in the play, starting with the absence 
of props. 


THEATER 


These choices seemed too cute, 
yet Dunne deserves credit for trying 
to create a jolt between the joy of the 
wedding and the sorrow of the play’s 
conclusion in the graveyard of Grover’s 
Corners. Experimenting with a classic is 
a way of keeping it alive. 

Dunne’s thoughtful direction gives 
the actors all the time they need to 
build complete dramatic moments. 
The pauses between thoughts, such as 
the little “wooo" that Mrs. Gibbs shyly 
ofFers after being thanked for making 
French toast, are as expressive as the 

As Mr. Webb, Jamie Horton captures 
the rock-ribbed New Hampshire com- 
bination of nobility and “twern’t-much” 
perspective. He raises his head and 
ponders before answering a question, 
speaking from a bedrock of self-assur- 
ance but without a hint of vanity. And 
when he comforts his daughter before 
her wedding, the sweet sadness crossing 
his face reveals a precious, fleeting love 
that overcomes him. 

Amanda Rafuse makes Mrs. Webb 
a delightfully busy wife and mother, 
with no time to notice what’s astonish- 
ing about an ordinary life because she’s 
perfectly immersed in it. 

Casey Predo vie, as George, and Sutton 
Crawford, as Emily, show exquisite 
restraint in roles that can become coy. 
Predovic conveys youth with an expres- 
sion that’s ever alert, truly curious about 
picking the right thing to do next as he 
grows up before our eyes. Crawford is 
a carefree Emily in high school, swing- 
ing her arms loosely and turning a wide 
gaze on everything. As she matures, she 
gathers herself in physically, buffeted 
by the powerful experience of seeing 
how wonderful the least important day 
can be. 

Christian Kohn plays Dr. Gibbs 
with a stern crispness, refraining from 
making him an idealized father but 
limiting our connection to him, too. As 
Mrs. Gibbs, Amy Tribbey is excellent 
at veering from dreamy enthusiasm 
for foreign travel to a housewife’s stark 
practicality. Her warmth shines through 
both moods, and when it’s snuffed out in 
the graveyard scene, Tribbey achieves 
arresting composure. 

As the Stage Manager, John Hutton 
bends the script’s simple observations 
toward a folksy manner and lets the 
character’s omniscience shade into 
contempt. He plays the chummy laughs 
straight to the audience but never 


conveys the character's warm desire to 
tell us a story. 

Costume designer Laurie Churba- 
Kohn uses contemporary fashions that 
include retro quotations of past styles. 
Seeing Mrs. Gibbs in blue jeans nicely 
purges any nostalgia, while watch- 
ing Emily twirl a modern floral print 
dress with 1930s influences borders on 
confusing. Modern dress can help an 
audience see social class more clearly, 
but the fairly humble doctor is given the 
rich attire of a banker — cuff links, sharp 
suspenders, a striped dress shirt The 
costumes don’t redefine the characters 
but generally don't interfere, either. 

The new theater has state-of-the- 
art audio and lighting capabilities, 
which are showcased nicely in Ben 
Montmagny’s sound design and Dan 
Kotlowitz's lighting design. Music di- 
rector Max Gottschall plays piano for 
an extremely talented choir, and Eric 
Love fills out the arrangements on cello. 
Bill Clarke’s set design is effective in its 
stark simplicity. 

NORTHERN STAGE OPENS 
ITS NEW THEATER IN THE 
BARRETTE CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS WITH A PLAY 
WHOSE BONE-DRY 
CLARITY PRODUCES 
POWERFUL EMOTIONS 
IN AN AUDIENCE. 

Wilder's recipe for helping an audi- 
ence discover the transient wonder of 
life endures. The play annihilates the 
sentimentality that obscures deep emo- 
tion, and though this production makes 
some small stumbles toward the sac- 
charine, it ultimately delivers Wilder’s 
vision through strong performances. ® 


Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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Adamant Appetite 

A co-op cookbook celebrates 80 years of serving small-town feasts 


F ive dirt roads converge in 
Adamant, which is neither 
town nor incorporated vil- 
lage but a cluster of houses at 
the head of a pond whiskered with 
cattails. Years ago, the hamlet went 
by Sodom (the pond still bears that 
name), and though it has its own zip 
code — 05640 — Adamant is in Calais, 
part and parcel. 

Here, tiny Adamant Co-op serves 
coffee and scones, ice cream and can- 
dies, much as it has since 1935. The 
store is often described as Vermont’s 
(and maybe the nation’s) oldest co-op 
in continuous operation, but no one 
will say so with 100 percent surety. “An 
academic paper from Cornell said it 
was the oldest,” says Janet MacLeod, 
standing in the store’s upstairs kitchen 
last week. “And we can’t find anyone to 
refute that.” 

MacLeod has lived in the area for 
most of her 70 years. Her father-in-law 
was a co-op founder; her grandparents 
were original members. 

“Janet grew up here,” says Larry 
Floersch, who moved to Adamant in 
1984. 

“Actually, not here,” MacLeod says. 
As a youth, she lived just down the 
road in East Montpelier, where she still 
is today. “But we call ourselves from 
Adamant,” she says. “I live in Adamant 
or near Adamant.” 

“I live in the suburbs of Adamant,” 
Floersch says with a grin. 

MacLeod and Floersch are two of a 
handful of volunteers who, along with 
six part-time staffers, run the co-op, 
handling day-to-day clerking, stock- 
ing, bookkeeping, cooking and other 
duties. They also tend the post office 
— a “CPU," or contract postal unit in 
government-speak — tucked into a 
corner of the store. About half of its 



107 PO boxes are in regular use. The 
store also serves as a mail drop, where 
the postmaster receives and sorts mail 
for the local route. 

Without the signage advertising 
“baked goods,” “fresh eggs,” “produce” 
and "lunch,” the cedar-shingled build- 
ing — once a dormitory for quarry 
workers — could pass for a private 
home. Up a few steps, the front door 
opens to a single room, all battered 
wood floors and shelving stuffed with 
dry goods, cans and sundries. 

Along the front wall, jars hold 
Swedish Fish, gummy bears and Tootsie 
Rolls; a nearby table is set with coffee 
pots and more jars filled with scones, 
muffins and cookies. At the center of the 
room, a woodstove radiates heat toward 
two chairs — inviting customers and 
workers to sit awhile — and the register, 
a few feet away. 

And so it has been, with varia- 
tions on this theme since the co-op’s 
original members co-opted the store 
from a local shopkeeper at the height 
of the Great Depression. Adamant is 
home to a couple of old churches and 
a music school, but the store is the sole 
amenity offering essential services 
in a place that’s close to everything 
— less than eight miles from down- 
town Montpelier — but convenient to 
nothing. 

It’s one of those small towns where 
the village store is the beating heart 
of the village: a rushed stop for morn- 
ing coffee or a bottle of wine on the 
way home; host to summer cookouts 
or brunches; the place to grab lunch 
while posting a letter or stack of bills. 
The store tells of an everyday history, 
punctuated by food. 

Fitting, then, that co-op members 
would compile house recipes — for 
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Sweet Deal 

O'MADDI'S DELI 8, CAFE DIVES 
INTO DINNER SERVICE 
When the Knotty Shamrock 
shut down in August, it was 
Northfield’s third restaurant 
to close this year. JT's Fries 
& Pies shuttered midsum- 
mer after less than a year 
in business, and Northfield 
Village Pizza served its final 
pie last winter. The spate of 
closures left the town’s 6,200 
full-time residents — and 
Norwich University’s 2,500 
students and staff — with 
few choices for a sit-down 
supper. 

owners kaylan and shaun 
sweet hope that serving 
dinner at their sandwich 
stop, which has been a 
cornerstone of the town's 
daytime dining since it 
opened in 2010, will help 
reinvigorate the local scene. 
“Northfield’s areally small 
town,” says Kaylan, “so 
there's a huge void in the 
town for options right now, 
which in turn causes people 

O’Maddi’s will close this 
Sunday, October 18, so the 
staff can upgrade kitchen 
equipment, install draft lines 
and renovate the seating 
area for evening service. 

The Sweets say they plan 
to reopen on November 
2. When they do, the cafe 
will supplement its more or 
less unchanged selection of 
sandwiches, wraps, salads 
and baked goods with twists 
on pub classics such as fries, 
wings and burgers — those 
last topped with mush- 
rooms, onions and Swiss; 
or Florentine spinach and 
cheese. 

"It’ll be almost like we’re 
running two different busi- 
nesses,” Kaylan says. “We’ll 
have our usual breakfast- 
lunch deli, and then at 4 
[p.m.] when the servers 
come on, we’ll do dinner and 
drinks.” She says O’Maddi’s 
will offer a handful of beers 
on draft — some local, some 



not — and a few wines by the 
glass. 

The plan is to keep things 
simple, at least to start: 
“We’re not starting off with a 

going to do what we know,” 
Kaylan says. Both Sweets 
have worked in restaurants 
their entire adult lives; most 
recently, they split their time 
between their own business 
and the Knotty Shamrock, 
where Shaun cooked and 
Kaylan managed the front of 
the house. 

Nightly specials — per- 
haps incorporating customer 
suggestions — will enhance 
O'Maddi’s regular bill of 
fare. Kaylan says she hopes 
to offer breakfast all day 
on Sundays, and perhaps 
on other days once she and 
Shaun get into the swing of 
things. “I don’t want to bite 
off more than I can chew,” 
she says. “I’ve been in the 
restaurant business long 
enough to know better.” 

Still, the two have 
high hopes for their new 
endeavor. “There's an op- 
portunity here to grow our 
business,” Kaylan says, “but 
this is really for the town. 
There’s still room for more 
restaurants in Northfield, 
and we’ve got a lot of people 
rooting for us, which is 
really cool. I can’t see it not 
going well.” 


— H.P.E. 

Edible Exits 

TWO BELOVED BURLINGTON 
RESTAURANTS TO TAKE THEIR 

The signature chef’s-choice 
tasting menu is no longer an 
option. On Sunday night, the 
sweet braised pork known 
as kakuni had all been sold. 
So goes SAN SAI JAPANESE 
restaurant's march into 
eternity. 

A pair of signs posted 
on the host stand let diners 
know that this would 
probably be their final meal 
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sweet breads and muffins, empanadas, 
soups, and pot pies, along with their 
favored party dishes — into a cookbook 
to celebrate the store’s 80 years in 
business. 

Assembled over the course of a year, 
the Adamant Co-op Cookbook offers 
quintessential Vermont food, the kind 
cooked at home with common ingredi- 
ents such as eggs and flour and garden 
produce, prepared with care and 
thought but little fuss. Many recipes 
are formatted to feed a crowd, a sweet 
reminder that one’s cooking often 
tastes best when it is shared among 
friends. 

Floersch — a columnist at 
Montpelier's weekly newspaper the 
Bridge and a former editor of medical 
journals — stepped up to edit the book. 


He solicited co-op members' poetry, 
essays and vignettes. They set scenes of 
winter cats lying “so close to the wood- 
stove it’s a wonder they don’t com- 
bust"; describe neighborly relations 
(“no matter the opinions or politics, we 
all feel obliged to help each other out”); 
or detail summer’s evanescent edibles: 
“the moment of chanterelles is now 
and may not come again.” 

The anecdotes ring familiar to 
anyone who's spent much time in the 
hills north of the capital, and they 
imbue the recipes with a sense of place. 

MacLeod — a Rhode Island School 
of Design-trained artist whose studio 
is above the store — painted soups and 
produce, quiches and cakes, creating 
more than 100 illustrations to color 
the book. While members tested the 


ONE’S COOKING 
OFTEN TASTES BEST 
WHEN IT IS SHARED 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


recipes in their home kitchens, she 
would perch at the end of a counter, 
watching and sketching, nibbling and 
chatting, grateful for the excuse to 
visit, she recalls. 

As the days shorten and truck 
toward year’s end, we’ve excerpted 
recipes from the book (along with their 
introductions) to match the season. All 
geared toward group cooking or dining, 
they could provide a day’s labor for one 
— or a ready opportunity to convene, 
cook and commune. 

Apple Butter 

Richard Czaplinski’s apple butter recipe 
(below) comes from the book Putting 
Food By by Ruth Hertzberg, Beatrice 
Vaughan and Janet Greene, but he 
modified it a bit. The secret is boiling 
the apples in apple cider and using 
apples that seem to capture that tangy 
apple flavor. 

Cook about 5 quarts of apples, unpeeled 
and quartered with stems and blossom 
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ends (and cores if you like) taken out, 
over low heat in several cups of apple 
cider. Process in a food mill. 

To the processed applesauce, add 
spices (about a tablespoon of cinna- 
mon, about a half teaspoon of ground 
cloves, about a half teaspoon of ground 
allspice). You’ll need to experiment 
here to get the taste you like. Add some 
sugar to bring out flavor, but avoid 
making it too sweet (use much less 
than recipes usually call for). You’ll 
need to experiment here, too. Simmer 
over low heat for two hours or more. 
The butter will get thick and take on a 
darker color. It will splatter as bubbles 
pop, so be careful. You’ll need to stir 
the butter frequently so the bottom 
does not scorch. 

Put butter in jars (leave plenty of 
room, as the butter will expand some in 


the bath) and process in a water bath. Be 
sure to leave the lids loose but closed. 
Bring bath to a boil, and slow boil for 
about 10 minutes. Remove jars, tighten 
the lids, store and enjoy. 

Butternut Squash Soup 
With Ginger 

Butternut squash has a rich, nutty 
taste and is a “must-have” ingredient 
in the autumn and winter kitchen. 
This hearty and soul-warming soup is 
not only a great winter favorite but is 
also very popular during the holiday 
season. Imagine coming home, after a 
long snowshoe hike in the woods, to the 
mouthwatering aromas of squash and 
ginger. 

1 pound butternut squash 
1 potato 

1 walnut-size piece of ginger 

1 can of coconut milk (400 grams/14 
ounces) 

2 teaspoons red curry paste (or 2 table- 
spoons curry powder) 

14 ounces vegetable broth 
Salt 

Peel the squash and cut into small 
pieces. Finely cut the onion. Peel the 
potato and cut into small pieces. Peel 
and cut the ginger. 

Open the coconut milk and put the 
thick cream into a pot; heat slowly. 
Add onion, ginger and curry; stir and 
let cook for about five minutes. Add 
squash; cook for about two minutes. 
Add remaining coconut milk, broth, 
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potato and salt. Cook until vegetables 
are soft (about 20 minutes). Puree and 
season to taste. 

Guests coming over? Garnish soup 
with roasted pumpkin seeds or a few 
dribbles of pumpkin-seed oil. Wine 
pairing; Enjoy this soup with a good dry 
Riesling. 

Red Flannel Hash 

As made for the harvest supper at the 
Adamant United Methodist Church. 

We got this recipe from Kathi Doner 
and have modified it somewhat. It 
should feed at least 20 people — in any 
event, it fills a large roasting pan. You 
can use either ham or corned beef. We 
used ham for the harvest supper the last 
few years. 

4 pounds corned beef or ham 
6 quarts potatoes, peeled and quartered 
2 pounds onions, peeled and quartered 
4 pounds carrots, cut into 3-inch pieces 

1 to 2 heads of cabbage 

2 turnips, peeled and quartered 
(optional) 

Beets 

Bake or boil the beef or ham for about 
30 minutes (until tender). Reserve 


the broth and cook potatoes, onions, 
carrots, cabbage and turnips until 
tender. Reserve liquid. 

Boil beets separately. 

Grind everything together. Add 
reserved liquid if too dry. No salt or 
pepper should be necessary. 

If you make this dish one day ahead 
of serving it, the flavors will blend 
together nicely. Just remember that it 
will take about two hours to warm it 
properly. Warm it to 250 to 300°F so the 
beets won’t bleed. ® 

Contact: hannah@se\’endaysvt.com 

INFO 





More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 




food+drink 


T I side dishes 



at Burlington’s lakeside 
sushi spot. San Sai will 
close after four and a half 
years on Sunday, October 
18. A letter addressed 
to “all of our valued and 
loyal customers” asked 
guests to leave their 
email addresses so they 
might be informed of 
“what happens with 
the crew from San Sai 
next.” In closing, the note 
stated, “We hope to be 
seeing you and serving 
you delicious food again 

explained to Seven Days 
that the restaurant’s 
five-year lease is up 
in November. Rather 
than sign another one, 
committing to another 
half decade, co-owner 
kazutoshi "mike" maeoa de- 
cided to look elsewhere. 
“The winter is long. You 
make your money in the 
summer and lose it in the 
winter,” Russo said of Ins 
waterfront location. 

According to Russo, 
Maeda is on the lookout 
for a new space, still 
downtown. Russo is not 
sure yet if he’ll join his 
mentor in the business. 
For now, he will continue 
to run his more casual 
sushi business, bento, on 
College Street. 


Russo said that for 
the moment, with only 
one restaurant to focus 
on, “We have more free 
rein” at Bento. That 
means he’ll have room 
to experiment, filling 
the signature segmented 
lunch boxes with new 


In its farewell weekend, 
San Sai was uncommonly 
packed to the (raw) 
gills. That level of traffic 
is nothing new for the 
Pine Street parking lot 

at SOUTH END KITCHEN, 

which we’ve seldom 
seen not packed during 
its nearly two years in 
business. Nonetheless, 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES 

will pull the plug on 
its short-lived cafe on 
December 20. 

In a press release, 

LCC owner and founder 
jim lampman said, “The 
South End Kitchen has 
been a place to savor 
fresh, seasonal fare, a 
place to connect over a 
shared love of food and a 
place for our customers 
to have a deeper experi- 
ence with chocolate. 
Unfortunately, operating 
this complex, dynamic 
and risky venture took 
focus off of our core busi- 
ness making chocolate 
lovers across the nation 


absolutely crazy for our 
caramels, chocolate bars, 
truffles and more.” 

Contacted last week, 

MEGHAN FITZPATRICK of 

LCC media relations and 
PR explained that the 
company will keep the 
8,500-square-foot build- 
ing in the family. Offices 
that are currently in the 
LCC building next door 
will move into the SEK 
space, allowing the LCC 
production and retail 
spaces to restructure 
as they extend into the 
former office area. 

Fitzpatrick said 
that when that process 
begins, in 18 to 24 
months, customers can 
expect a new and im- 
proved experience at the 
factory store. “We get 
200,000 people coming 
in for tours every year, 
so we’re trying to make 
it work a little better,” 
she explained. 

Beginning on October 
19, SEK hours will be 
scaled back, with lunch 
and dinner served 
Wednesday through 
Saturday, along with 
brunch on Saturday 
and Sunday. Classes 
will also continue until 
the December closure. 
Fitzpatrick said that 
LCC will work closely 
with SEK employees to 
find them employment 
within the company or 
elsewhere. Lovers of the 
cafe’s doughnuts and 
sundaes, however, will be 
left with a hole in their 
hearts — and stomachs. 

— A.L. 





Senior Cuisine 

At Westview Meadows at Montpelier, a chef serves elders gourmet grub 


A t a BYOB hot spot in 
Montpelier, the bacon, ham 
and pastrami are all cured 
and smoked in-house. Whole 
local animals are butchered on-site. Chef 
Bill Koucky wildcrafts fiddleheads, wild 
leeks and chanterelles himself. With 
attractions like that, it’s no surprise the 
spot is exclusive. 

In fact, Koucky (pronounced KOOSE- 
kee) serves only 60 people daily. And 
they’re the same people, because they 
live there. Koucky is the chef at Westview 
Meadows at Montpelier, a senior resi- 
dence just outside of downtown. 

Westview residents aren’t the only 
Vermonters enjoying exceptional cuisine 
in their golden years. The trend started 
in 2006, when Kathy King, director of 
dining services at Shelburne’s Wake 
Robin, enrolled that senior community 
in the Vermont Fresh Network. Today, 
the Arbors at Shelburne, Cathedral 
Square Senior Living in Burlington and 
EastView at Middlebury are all Fresh 
Network members. 

Most of the chefs in charge of those 
dining rooms graduated from the New 
England Culinary Institute, and many 
boast impressive resumes. King was the 
executive chef at Windham Hill Inn in 
West Townshend before she took her 
position at Wake Robin. David Merrill 
of EastView spent 19 years as execu- 
tive chef at the resolutely upscale Basin 
Harbor Club in Vergennes. He left a job 
at Middlebury College last December 
for the senior center at the suggestion 
of Cafe Provence chef-owner Robert 

But Koucky, who has taken ffom- 
scratch cooking to the extreme at 
Westview Meadows since he arrived 
there four years ago, has particularly 
shining credentials. In 1996 he left 
Boston, where he had made a name 
for himself in restaurants such as Todd 
English’s Olives, to become a chef- 
instructor at NECI. For his final seven 
years at the school, Koucky taught in the 
popular meat fabrication kitchen. 

“I was overqualified when I started," 
Koucky wildly understates as he de- 
scribes his debut at Westview. But 
he wanted a job less stressful than 




IT WOULD BE AWFUL 
IF EVERYONE JUST SAID. 

“MAC AND CHEESE 
FOR YOU FOR THE 
RESTOFYOURLIFE!” 

MARI ALISA CALTA 

restaurant work, one that would allow 
him more time with his kids. “At my 
stage in life, I thought it was important,” 
he says of scaling back. 

What he didn't expect were the chal- 
lenges he'd face. On Koucky’s first eve- 
ning on the job, the other cook took a bag 
out of the freezer — pot roast. “What do 
I do?" Koucky asked. “Just heat it up,” he 
was instructed. 


While Westview is hardly a down- 
scale senior living option — current resi- 
dents include accomplished people such 
as Bridge to Terabithia author Katherine 
Paterson — use of such processed foods 
is routine in institutional dining. When 
Koucky showed up, he remembers, the 
kitchen was already $6,000 over budget 
for the year. He told his boss, executive 
director Dawn Provost, that he could 
eliminate that debt in three months. 

“We ended that first year $2,000 
under budget just by buying bags of flour 
and whole chickens instead of Tyson 
chicken fingers,” he recalls. “By making 
my own bread and butchering, we’ve 
saved a lot of money.” With those savings, 
Koucky was able to buy all local meats — 
and earn “an appropriate salary." 

Provost says Koucky actually saved 
Westview more than the figure he 
mentions, but she prefers not to spec- 
ify how much. In any case, Provost 
says, she’s most impressed by how the 
chef has contributed to the well-being 
of Westview’s residents. “We know 
that in eating well and being well 
taken care of, there’s longevity,” the 
director explains. 

Despite the active lifestyle at 
Westview, most new residents gain about 
10 pounds when they arrive, Provost 
notes. For those concerned about the 
bulge, Koucky's fresh-baked breads and 
rolls are a mixed blessing. Others, who 
relied on a diet of Lean Cuisine when 
they lived on their own, need the extra 
weight. Either way, Provost says, resi- 
dents' family members who marvel at 
their loved ones’ longevity often make 
specific mention of the meals as a factor. 

One of those family members knows 
her way around good cuisine: food 
writer and public relations specialist 
Marialisa Calta. Her mother has lived 
at Westview for four years, first in inde- 
pendent living, now in residential care 
following a stroke. The latter plan comes 
with breakfast, lunch and dinner, while 
independent living residents only eat 
dinner in the dining room overlooking 
the Montpelier hills. 

Calta dines with her mother once or 
twice a week at Westview, she says. Her 
recent favorite dishes have included a 
preparation of lamb two ways, includ- 
ing a grilled rib and a slice of leg served 
with chanterelles. She also raves about 
housemade lamb sausage served with 
barley pilaf and Swiss chard. “I’ve had 
some incredible, memorable meals 
there,” Calta says. 

And sophisticated ones. Dinners 
are three-course affairs, served by 
uniformed staff. “He does not infan- 
tilize the audience. He’s not cooking 
down to them,” Calta says of Koucky. 




“It would be awful if everyone just 
said, ‘Mac and cheese for you for the 
rest of your life!”’ 

While spending one’s dotage 
at Westview isn’t exactly a budget 
option, it’s still a surprise to sit down 
in the dining room and encounter a 
tender, pink veal rib eye with porcini- 
sherry sauce on one night, or beef 
tenderloin with lobster just a few 
days later. 

The key to that apparent largesse is 
using whole animals, Koucky explains. 
When he buys a side of beef, he notes, 
the filet mignon costs him no more than 
the chuck that gets ground into potential 
burgers and meatloaves. The half cow 
carries his staff of three cooks through 
six weeks of meals. 

That veal rib eye came from a whole 
calf from PT Farm — and it’s uncom- 
monly juicy because the animal was 
free-range, the chef explains. 


Koucky gets his pork from PT Farm, 
too. “I call them Thursday, and they 
slaughter the pig Monday and I get it 
Tuesday,” he says. So begins a process 
that engages the whole residential com- 
munity. Once meats emerge from a brine 
sweetened with Cold Hollow Cider Mill 
cider, the chef pops them in the smoker. 
Built by Westview maintenance man 
Chuck Meeks using an old refrigerator, 
the smoker can fit as much as 60 pounds 
of ham and bacon in one shot. Residents 
always comment on the resulting smells, 
says Koucky. 

Some of that meat appears at the buffet 
brunches served every Sunday, some on 
the dinner table. On a Tuesday night, we 
sampled a chicken Cordon Bleu stuffed 
with smoky ham that we would never 
have guessed was carefully prepared 
with low sodium content for better heart 
health. We tasted only the sweet smoke of 
the thinly sliced pig flesh, wadded into a 
Misty Knoll Farms chicken breast almost 
tightly enough to burst it. 

In fact, all of Koucky’s cuisine uses 
less salt than commercial kitchens do. 
But the flavors don't suffer. Cream of 
garlic soup tastes of cream and garlic, 
not salt. The chef prepares lower-salt 
pickles and cans vast jars of caraway- 
speckled sauerkraut. A recent antipasto 
plate featured smoked, pickled tomatoes 
alongside colorful pickled peppers, 
olives, smoked Gouda and lamb capicola, 
the fat of which melted on the tongue. 

Koucky is right to declare that many 
of his entrees would go for $40 a plate 
in his old Boston stomping grounds. But 
he admits that one of his greatest chal- 
lenges is “riding the keel of not breaking 
culinary boundaries." In other words, 
it’s not his role to teach old dogs new 
tricks. For instance, as much as it pains 
him to serve Russian dressing, he says, 
he makes it from scratch because resi- 
dents want it on their green salads. 

He’s also learned not to push too far. 
“My first Easter here, I put rabbit on 
the menu,” he remembers with a laugh. 
“That was not received well at all. I 
called it bunny, too.” 

In four years at Westview, Koucky says 
the most important thing he’s learned is 
to keep his already-rustic cooking style 
simple and fresh. “I want to honor their 
past by serving whole food with real in- 
gredients,” he says. That means that if the 
kitchen runs out of lettuce from primary 
supplier Littlewood Farm, he’ll nm home 
and get some from his own garden. “I 
want to honor their sophistication.” 

With a clientele whose loyalty will last 
the rest of their lives, Koucky has plenty 
of exquisite meals ahead of him. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Miniature Proportions 


Flanked by a Stay Puft Marshmallow Man figurine and abstract artwork, Derek 
"Deek” Diedricksen gives a spirited introduction to his YouTube channel 
relaxshacksDOTcom. It’s clear from the beginning that Diedricksen is not your 
average home builder, and his buildings are not your average homes. A video 
montage of his work shows compact structures that, from the outside, could 
be mistaken for sheds. The interiors, however, boast many of the comforts of 
full-size homes — kitchens, couches, storage space and even stylish interior 
decorating. The host of HGTV's “Tiny House Builders” makes two stops in the 
Green Mountain State to discuss his book, Microshelters: 59 Creative Cabins, 
Tiny Houses, Tree Houses and Other Small Structures. 


DEREK DEEK’ DIEDRICKSEN 






Roll Out 


List your upcoming event here for free! 



CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS : 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY KRISTEN RAVIN. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPACE AND 
STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 


It’s that time of year when Burlington is bursting with brilliant hues and seasonal 
spirit. What better way to get your leaf peeping on than by donning your most 
dashing duds and hitting the road for the fifth annual Herringbone Tweed Ride? 
This themed bike tour is a sartorial celebration of history and nostalgia, in 
which debonair dames and dandies get gussied up in their best — you guessed 
it — tweed attire for a slow-paced excursion through the Queen City. Socializing 
trumps speed on this ride, and pit stops are aplenty. Historic landmarks, hand- 
warming hot cider, fancy cocktails and stories by local bicycle historian Luis 
Vivanco punctuate this two-wheeled tribute to days gone by. 


HERRINGBONE TWEED RIDE 





NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE 


When tickets for National Theatre's Hamlet we 
sale, the show's entire run sold out in minutes, 
the fastest-selling production in the history of 
London theater. What sparked the frenzy 
over Shakespeare's royal tragedy, written 
more than 400 years ago? One possible 
answer is its leading man, Benedict 
Cumberbatch. The Academy Award- 
nominated star of The Imitation Game 
and the lBC’s “Sherlock” has the role 
of the tlwiking- woman’s heartthrob on 
lockdown. So-called "Cumberbabes'' on this 
side oVhe pond get their chance to see 
the Mglishmajyn action when 
-the pay is broadcast live 
from Londonj&l&rbican 


S tar Wars meets sex appeal in an unlikely 
event at Friday's Blackheart Burlesque. 
SuicideGirls, an online community known 
for touting alternative beauty — think NSFW 
videos and photos of babes with tattoos, piercings 
and wildly colored hair — present a one-of-a-kind 
stage show. References to The Legend ofZelda, 

A Clockwork Orange and other so-called uncool 
classics complement world-class choreography 
by Beyonce collaborator Manwe Sauls-Addison for 
maximum entertainment. Gather your geek squad 
and head to Burlington's Higher Ground Ballroom 
for the rhythmic romp Vice magazine cal Is “a sort 
of Comicon meets burlesque nerd orgy." 


SUICIDEGIRLS: BLACKHEART BURLESQUE 

Burlington. $25-85. Info. 877-987-6487. 



calendar 


fairs & festivals 


FESTIVAL OF TIBETAN ARTS & CULTURE OF THE 
ADIRONDACK COAST Mountain Lake PBS presents 

film 

CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTARIES OF JAPAN: 
'CHILDREN OF THE WOODS': A four-part series 

Middiebury College, 8-10 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5000. 
HANDS IN THE DIRT: A collaborative cultivation 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': Stunning 

Champlain, Burlington, 10:45 & 11:45 a.m. & 12:45. 
1:45. 2:45 & 3:45 p.m. $3-5 plus regular admis- 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET Crafters. bakers and 

MIDDLE8URY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 


totes. The Marbleworks, Middlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 377-2980. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: Pickles, meats. 

Newport. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 274-8206. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Park, Rutland, 2-6 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813 or 
SUN TO CHEESE TOUR: Fromage lovers go behind 

WINE TASTING: Oenophlles are in a frenzy over 
4-6 p.m. $20; preregister. Info. 253-5742. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic players have fun with 
Wllllston, 9:15 a.m. &1:30 p.m. $6. 1 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS NIGHT: ( 

Info. 264-5660. 

health & fitness 

BODY LOVE YOGA SERIES: The transformative 

Sangha Studio. Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. $15-19. info, 
448-4262. 

DROP-IN GENTLE HATHA YOGA: Guided by breath. 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester. 4:30-5:30 


EATING WELL ONABUDGETFOR FAMILIES: A 

223-8000. ext 202. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center. 
Hardwick, 5:30-7 p.m. Free, Info, 472-6694. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


MINDFULNESS CLASS: Oogma-fri 
Exquisite Mind Studio, Burlington, 6-7:30 pm. 


NIA WITH LINDA: World music and movements 

South End Studio, Burlington. 8:30 a.m. $14. Info, 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma'am, yes, 

PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: Fitness fanatics get a 
a.m. $5-15. Info, 658-0949. 


RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: 

Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. \ 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND \ 
MEDITATION: The sacred tones 

The Wellness Collective. Burlington. 7-8:30 p.r 
Donations, info. 540-0186. 

349-0026. 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots 

11:30 p.m. Free. Info. 426 3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 


YOUNG ADULT BOOK CLUB: Fiction fans read 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 


Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 863-3403. 

montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 

Performing Arts. Montreal, 1 & 8 p.m. $32-64; $27- 

p.m. $15-28. Info, 514-288-3161. 

‘STATE OF DENIAL': A fictional 


music 

Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. Info, 775-1182. 

SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: Musicians 



outdoors 


DCF BOOK CLUB: Eager readers in fourth grade and 


3-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: Wee ones 
tives. Highgate Public Library, 10 am. Free. Info, 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: First through sixth grad- 

Free; preregister. Info. 264-5660. 

SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': A 

oceans in a National Geographic Studios 2D and 30 

Champlain, Burlington, 10:45 & 11:45 a.m. & 12:45, 
1:45, 2:45 8, 3:45 p.m. $3-5 plus regular admis- 
sion, $10.50-13.50; f - • • • - 


seminars 

60-MINUTE EXPERIENCE: QUEST FOR FIRE: Sparks 
Vergennes. 2-2:40 p.m. $10-15; includes museum 

LUNCH & LEARN: HU8BARDT0N FORGE: HISTORY 
& DESIGN CONCEPTS': Lifelong learners take notes 




BARRY GENZLINGER: 'Going to Bat for Bats: Ten 

BRIAN LINDNER: Wreckage from Vermont's most 

Middlesex. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. B28-2308. 
JASON SMILEY: Occult enthusiasts are enchanted 
in "The Devil's Cabinet: The Famous Eddy Family 


deep In The Potential Role of MCP-1 in Skeletal 

Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 p.m. 
Free. Info, 635-1327. 

RICARDO DE URRUTIA: The University of Havana 

Center. 7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 238-0663. 

theater 

GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': Physical 

p.m. $10-20. Info. 229-0492. 

River Junction. 10 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. $15-55. Info. 
296-7000. 

TRIBES': Billy was bom deaf to a family that hears 
FlynnSpace. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28-37.50. Info, 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: ’INFLUENTIAL FIRST LADIES': 

SHORT FICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 


THU. 15 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS MONTH: THE 
CLOTHESLINE PROJECT: Statistics foster aware- 

10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-3131. 


SIP STUDIO PAINTING CLASS: Participants tap into 
p.m. $25; $45 per pair; preregister. Info. 253-4030. 

business 

VERMONT BUSINESSES FOR SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY NETWORKING GET-TOGETHER: 


p.m. $39.50-59.50. 1 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


community 

FRANKLIN COUNTY REGIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE MIXER: Friends and colleagues catch 

St. Albans. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-8; preregister. Info. 
524-2444. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN & SARANAC RIVER 
WATERFRONT PLAN PUBLIC EVENT: SeeWED.14. 

N.Y.. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info. 51B-562-5800. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN COMMITTEE ANNUAL 

LEGISLATIVE NETWORKING EVENT: Lake 

Education. Shelburne Museum. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $12- 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender 

to food. The Wellness Co-op. Burlington, 2-3 p.m. 
Free. Info. 370-5369. 

PUBLIC HEARING: See WED.14. Northeastern 


THIRD THURSDAY MIXER: SOUND: HOWWE HEAR 

a themed event. Generator. Burlington. 5:30-7:30 

WATERFRONT WORK-IN-PROGRESS’ 
PRESENTATION: A presentation outlines the ideas 

Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 518-562-5800. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY': History buffs 
tions. Withey Hall. Green Mountain College. 


IT ONLY HURTS WHEN I CRAFT: Adults transform 


GHOSTWALK: SPOOKY IN WINOOSKI HAUNTED 
BUS TOUR: See WED.14. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 

2:30-4 p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Teens answer questions 


FALL OPEN HOUSE: Parents and prospective stu- 

Teen Land Project EarthWalk Vermont Plainfield. 
9 a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. Info, 454-8500. 

environment 

ONE. TWO. TREE: CAPITALIZING ENVIRONMENTAL 
BENEFIT IN URBAN DESIGN: From building green 


fairs & festivals 


CASTLETON INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

KICKSTARTER FILM FESTIVAL: Cinephiles sit in for 
and Care, Waitsfield, 7-10 p.m. Free. Info. 496-8994. 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.14. 

food & drink 

CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: A hearty spread comes 

. Morrisvllle. 5-6:30 p.m. S5-10. 


DEPTH OF FLAVOR: H 

limited space. Info. 861-9757. 

FOOD TASTING FROM FARM TO FORK: Gourmands 



The United States 
AIR FORCE BAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FRENCH THURSOAY HAPPY HOUR: Francophiles 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: A 20-minute guided 

Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 233-1161. 

FELDENKRAIS AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Whether you consider it relaxing 

Center of Positivity. Essex Junction, 6-7 p.m. $10. 
Info. 655-0950. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Interval training helps par- 

a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

North End Studio A Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10. 

HIV & HEPATITIS C TESTING FOR IDUS: 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 

core strength. River Arts. Morrisville. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. $5. Info. 888-1261. 

WINTER WELLNESS: Herbs and supplements 


Concert Band 
Singing Sergeants 


FREE CONCERT! 

Saturday, Oct. 24 at 7 p.m. 

Burlington Memorial Auditorium 
250 Main St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 

For FREE Tickets, please visit: 

www.brownpapertickets.com SEARCH: Burlington 
http://usafbandinburlington.brownpapei1ickets.com 

★ FREE Admission ★ Tickets are required 
★ No reserved seats 

Seats released to non-ticket holders 15 minutes before performance 



www.usafband.af.mil 





calendar 


CINDERELLA’: < 

Cation. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Wllllston, 3 


LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks in- 
Colchester. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

Ister. Info. 865-7216. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tots ages 

Memorial Library, Plainfield, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free, 
Info. 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song and 
dance. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Captivating accounts 


264-5660. 

READ TO ARCHIE THE THERAPY DOG: Budding 


SPOOKY STORIES & BOO'-TIFUL BATS: Nature 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 503-2037. 


FUNNY GIRL: See WED.14, 8 p.m. 
'PROVINCE': See WED.14. 

'STATE OF DENIAL': See WED.14. 8 p.m. 


JAZZ RESIDENCY WITH BRUCE SKLAR & JEREMY 

Picture Theater and Cafe. Waitsfield. 7-9:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 496-8994. 

LOREENA MCKENNITT: This multiplatinum-selling 


SUMMIT TO UNION MUSIC PERFORMANCE: 


6-8:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 800-639-6480. 

sports 

BURLINGTON RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB: New and 

talks 

DAN HOPKINS: The international traveler leads 


THEATER INDUSTRY MIXER: Folks in the perfor- 

Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 660-9300. 

TRIBES': See WED.14. 


FRI.16 




Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, mikecassidyl3@ 
DOUGLAS BROOKS: The master watercraft 

the One World Library Project. 

Info. 453-2366. 

LARI SNOREK-YATES: Ideas or 

Stillness.* Fletcher Free Library. 

Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 

Info. 864-4709. 

LEMBE TIKY: The University of 
Past & Present: From the Origins of ^ 

Free. Info, 654-2000. 

Activity Center, 1-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 
TAMDING TSETEN: Listeners geta glimpse or the 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2474. 



comedy 

BRIAN REGAN: The acclaimed jokester melds 

163-5966. 

PAUL REISER: The 'Mad About 


JJc. - FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: 


theater 

‘BUTHE SPIRIT: The specter of an author's dearly 

$16. Info. 878-9109. 

THE HOUND OFTHE BASKERVILLES': A giant paw 
Holmes story. Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 7 
NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Benedict Cumberbatch 

2 & 7 p JT1. $10-17. Info, 383-9222. Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington. 2 &7 p.m. $18, Info, 863-5966. 

$16-25. Info. 748-2600. Loew Auditorium. Hopkins 
N JI H 7 p.m. $10-23. Info, 603-646-2422. 

7-9 p.m. $12-15. Inro, 933-6171. 

OUR TOWN': See WED.14, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 


dances. Elley-Long Music Center. St. MichaeTs 
College. Colchester, 7-9:30 p.m. $10. Info. 899-2378. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park 7 p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 


SUNY PLATTSBURGH HOMECOMING: A slew of 

campus. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y. Prices vary; some 

TAKE' MAGAZINE LAUNCH PARTY: Live music by 

- " ' - . Free. Info, 540-0406. 


Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30-9 p.m 
HOWARD FRANK MOSHER: An excerpt from GodS 

YOUNG ADULT WORKSHOP: Readers swap 


fairs & festivals 


WOODSTOCK DIGITAL MEDIA FESTIVAL: 


film 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.14. 
MISS REPRESENTATION': This 2011 documentary 

South Burlington, 6:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 


FISHLANTHROPY FOR FIVES: Asian-fusion cuisine 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Cooks use heirloom herbs 


RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 

WINE & DINE: EXPLORE THE WORLD OF PINOTS: 


CRAFTERNOONS: Judy Paxman leads participants 

dance 

ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: A movement session 

Info. 505-8010. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Clayton Clemetson. 


health & fitness 


BE TOBACCO FREE IN 2015: A five-week class uses 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 847-2278. 


End Studio. Burlington, 5:15-6:15 p.m. $6. Info, 
683-4918. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and glgglel 

Free. Info, 999-7373. 


HAUNTED BASEMENT TOURS: Brave visitors 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVEND 


pittsforo haunted i 



kids 


CRAFTERNOON: Creative kiddos In grades 4 and up 



THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW: Audience 


MUSICAL STORY TIME: Melody makers of all ages 



EA MONSTERS: l 


l PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': 



Igbtq 


TRANS TOWN HALL: FAMILY. PARTNERS & ALLIES 
OF TRANSGENDER INDIVIDUALS: A panel dlscus- 



montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 
FABBALESQUE: Glitz and glam rule at an ABBA- 



music 








AN INTIMATE EVENING WITH CLINT BLACK: 



outdoors 

GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: See WED. 14. 



SAT.17 


activism 



bazaars 

PLATTSBURGH FLEA MARKET: Customers scoop 




calendar 




KCP PRESENTS I SOLID SOUL! 


Mavis Staples 

omJL 

Joan Osborne 

7:00PM, WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 11, 2015 

LYNDON INSTITUTE AUDITORIUM 


RESERVED SEATINQ: $S4, $44, $29, SIS ■ Gold Circle $64. Students 18 and under FREE. 

TICKETS: 888-757-5559 or KCPpresents.org 

JL — . w. Q in 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVET 


theater 

‘CLARENCE DARROW: See FRI.1B. 8 p.m. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': See THU.15, 

THE MATCHMAKER': See FRI.16. 7:30 p.m. 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HD LIVE: A broadcast 




SUN. 18 


activism 



community 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people gather 



dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friends 


snacks to share. Info, 540-1020. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.14. 
STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY SHOWCASE: 



QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: TOMBSTONE 


SHADOWS: Paranormal historian Thea Lewis leads 



VERMONT HAS TALENT Singers, dancers, jugglers, 



VERMONT LAND TRUST CELEBRATION: Light fare 





fairs & festivals 

FESTIVAL OF TIBETAN ARTS & CULTURE OF THE 
ADIRONDACK COAST: See WED.14. 


film 


LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.14. 




games 

GAMES PARLOUR: Strategic thinkers bring 



TEXAS HOLD EM TOURNAMENT: Poker-faced play- 



health & fitness 



SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students stretch and breathe through a 





ujoyburlingtc 

02 - 864-0123 


BURLINGTON 

PARKS 

RECREATION 

WATERFRONT 


CELEBRATION SERIES 


5 urjday, October 25® 2015 

2-5:30 pm | Oakledge Park 

Following the 6th Annual Halloween Bike Ride 

Hayrides, haunted walk, music, games, food, and 
scary story-telling! Prizes and fun for the family. 
enjoyburlingtou.com / event/halloween-liowl 


Don McLean 

American Troiilinalamr Tatur 


Sat., October 17, & p.m. 

Rock of Ages 

Green Mt. Orthopaedic Surgery; 
The Stott deGroot Broscious Group. 

Financial Advisors, 

Morgan Stanley Wealth Management 


Friday, Oct. 23, & p.m. 


¥ ouMzU&f National Life Group 
Hackett, Valine a MacDonald 
Valsangiacomo, Detora a McQuesten 


For tickets, call the Barre Opera House at 8>0 2-476-01 SB 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 






calendar 







Free: preregister. Info, 264-5660. 


montreal 


'STATE OF DENIAL': See WED.14, B p.n 


music 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: Tire 



SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New feces are 


UNIVERISTY OF VERMONT CATAMOUNT SINGERS: 



seminars 


sports 





EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FOR EVERYONE: 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


Watch something LOCAL this week, 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: B.I.G. (BIG, INTENSE. GOOD): 



INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Intermediate 



TUE.20 


OPEN STUDIO FIGURE DRAWING: Adults and teens 



business 

BURLINGTON STARTUP WEEK: See MON.I9. 


community 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.16. 
HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 






TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 





dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled In the funda- 






INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 




fairs & festivals 

FESTIVAL OF TIBETAN ARTS & CULTURE OF THE 
ADIRONDACK COAST: See WED.14. 

film 

CASTLETON INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 


FILM SPECIAL: 'FOOD CHAINS': This 2014documen- 



KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 


'LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.14. 



ROSEMARY’S BABY': Mia Farrow portrays a 





food & drink 


OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 



games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



health & fitness 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: See WED.14. 12:15-1 p.m. 
OUTDOOR BOOT CAMP: Hop to It! Folks get Tit 



PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: See MON.19. FELCO Roor 



kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagl- 



HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.17. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.14. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Melody makers ages 3 



PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: FAIRIES: Whimsical 





SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 lean 




Igbtq 


PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT LEGAL CLINIC: 



montreal 

music 

AUTUMNAL MUSIC: Pianist Claire Black and darl- 



VERY OPEN REHEARSAL: Chamber ensemble Scrag 



outdoors 

HUNTER'S WORKSHOP: GET READY FOR A 
SUCCESSFUL HUNTING SEASON: Locals leam the 





Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 





OCTOBER SALE 


calendar 


INTRODUCING THE CDG UPHOLSTERY COLLECTION 
fflxgKS 15-20% OFF 



Maple Corner 20 % OFF 


1 5-50% OFF 

@ AMERICANLEATHER' ^ 

Comfort Rediner Sole '“y' 


s 250 OFF 




RECLINER SALE 1 0-20% OFF STARTING AT $499 

_i r l.. 

ORGANIC LATEX MATTRESS SALE 
NOW 25% OFF THRU OCTOBER 18TH 


pure LatexBLISS ™ 



388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
www.burlingtonfurniturecompany.com 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEt 


food & drink 


COMMUNITY NIGHT: Diners dig In for a cause at 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 


games 



RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.14. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: See 



holidays 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GORE SOCIETY & 
SIMULACRUM PROJECT: SLASHDANCE 40': An 


HAUNTED BASEMENT TOURS: See FRI.16. 

SPOOKY STORIES: Hair-raising tales get tykes into 





MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.14. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.14. 


PAJAMA STORY TIME: Little ones cuddle up in 




language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Community 



montreal 


THE APPLESEED COLLECTIVE: Stand-up bass. 



SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: See 





STORYCRAFT: THE BUILDING BLOCKS OF 
CREATIVE WRITING: Wordsmlths put pen to paper 



ERMONT ■ 

TECH 

Open House 

jjl RANDOLPH 


Meet our faculty. 

Take a tour. 

Learn why you belong at 

ONT TECH. 


register now: vtc.edu/open-house 


/^Efficiency Vermont"" 

7%U.win£er-, 

THE LAYERED 
LOOK IS OUT 

Ditch the layered sweaters indoors. 

We can help you identify air sealing and insulation opportunities, 
so you can keep cold air where it belongs-outside. 


WE'LL WALK YOU THROUGH RECOMMENDATIONS, 
RERATES, TIPS, AND MORE. 

CP www.EfficiencyVermont.com O 855-388-9477 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


■3 LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANC 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 

AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




burlington city 
arts 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


:Y: SELLING YOUR Wl 


oerson; $?89/BCA mem 

0: B&W DARKROOM: 


erson; $216 /BCA mi 


craft 

BEGINNING GLASSBLOWING: 


nido 


BE LIGHTROOM: U 


culinary 


656-2085. uvmolli&uvm.ed 

SERVSAFE WORKSHOP ANC 
EXAM: Workshop addresses 

of Food Safety. Good Person 


Analysis and Critical 0 











drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 

class: Wed.. 5:30-6:20 p.m_ 
starting Oct, 7. Nov. 4 & Dec. 

9 536/3 weeks or S15/drop-in. 

class: Thu.. 7-B:20 p.m., starting 

Ave.. Suite 3- G, Burlington, & 
Capital City Grange, 6612 Rte. 12, 
Berlin. In to: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 

Class: Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m., 

24). $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 


starting Oct. 5. Nov. 2 & Nov. 30 . 
5144/3 weeks. Kids and Parents' 

p.m., starting OcL 5, & Nov. 2. 
560/child; 5105/parent-child 

999-4255, burlingtontaiko, org. 

TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 

Montpelier Talko: Thu.. 5:30-6:50 


weeks; 522/walk-in. Register 

Grange. 6612 Rte. 12. Berlin. Info: 
999-4255. burlingtontaiko.org. 

empowerment 

SACRED GEOMETRY 
WORKSHOP: Learn about sacred 

Geometry Workshop. 10-11 

Cost: SSO/each; 5125 for all 3. 

Clover La., Waterbury. Info: Sue, 

WORKING WITH THE 
ANCESTORS: Acknowledging our 

9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Location: 
JoumeyWorks, 1205 North Ave.. 

6203.joumeyworksvt.com. 


on: South End Studio. 696 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 

Ml 


ADVANCED STANOUP COMEDY: 


Arts. 153 Main St. Burlington. 
Info: 65 2-4548. flynnarts.org. 


healing arts 

CRYSTAL MAGIC!: A dynamic 


236 Wild Apple R d.. New Haven. 
Maureen Short 453-4433, 

REIKI/SHAMANIC HEALING 
CLINICS: Introduction to Reiki 



17, Jan. 21. 6-8 p.m. Location: 
Journey Works. 1205 North Ave.. 

helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


p.m. Cost: $225jmembers; $250/ 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT W/ 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 


language 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR CHILDREN: The Japan- 









October 23, 24 & 25 

Friday Noon-6 • Saturday 9-5 • Sunday 10-4 


35'" Annual Fall 


Featuring traditional, contemporary & country 
crafts, antiques & collectibles, 
fine art, furniture, gourmet 
i specialties & much more! 


s .». 00 ADMISSION “ s '°nvalid 

WITH THIS COUPON - MAY NOT BE SHOW DAYS 
COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS FREE PARKING 






classes 


writing 


OPENING TO WINTER: A GROUP 
FOR WRITERS AND ARTISTS: 

Dec. 3. Jan. 7 Feb. 4, 6:30-8:30 
Journey Works. 1205 North Ave.. 

yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

class; $130/10-class card; $5-10/ 
Evolution Yoga . 20 Kilbum St. 




CASTING GALL! 

Audition for the Kids VT 

Spectacular Spectacular -a talent show for Vermont’s rising stars 
at Higher Ground in December 2015. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of judges. 


Saturday, November? 

Register your act at kidsvt.com/talentshow 

ODnuonncn dv & CHEESE 6WINE Stt 

SPONSORED BY: S TRADERS | *- CbemptMH 

Qg Green Mountain TrainiiK Center ORTHODONTICS 


LIVE AUDITIONS 


music 


A Weighty Tome 

Fattie B on his new book, / Was a 400-Pound '80s Night DJ: My Memoirs Through Music 



K yle Thompson, better known 
to Vermonters as Fattie B, 
stays busy. Very busy. As an 
artist, rapper, DJ and, as 
local hip-hop’s elder statesman, an 
enthusiastic mentor, he’s a vital part of 
the connective tissue of Burlington's 
music scene. For 17 years, he’s hosted 
Retronome, a hugely popular dance 
party at Club Metronome that goes 
down every Saturday. Under yet 
another name, M.K. Thompson, Fattie B 
recently released a biting and hilarious 
memoir about exactly that, cheekily 
titled I Was a 400-Pound '80s DJ: My 
Memoirs Through Music, which retraces 
his life from his youth in Bristol to the 
present day. 


A lot of stories are on tap here, many 
of them X-rated. Although you will 
learn more about Thompson’s testicles 
than you probably want to, the book 
remains hugely entertaining. That’s be- 
cause, throughout his narrative, Fattie B 
comes off as an overgrown, excited kid 
— albeit one with no filter whatsoever. 
Thompson is a natural storyteller and a 
keen observer of local culture, strengths 
that make it easy to forgive the gross 
parts. After all, those gross parts really 
happened. 

Aside from the lurid decadence, 
Thompson relates tributes to his late 
mother, stories about growing up in a 
tiny town and some vital history about 
your favorite venues. He even confides 


the secret to getting a D J to take your 
request immediately. (You’ll have to 
read the book to find that out.) 

Seven Days recently caught up with 
this perpetual-motion machine at a 
local watering hole to talk about the 
success of the book, the insanity that is 
Retronome and what the future holds. 

SEVEN DAYS: Have you gotten feed- 
back from other DJs on the book? I'm 
betting they all believe your stories 
without hesitation. 

KYLE THOMPSON: One of the best 
parts of receiving feedback on the book 
is that fellow DJs who are reading it 
are so locked in to all of these stories, 
having shared similar experiences. But 


even more exciting for me is how many 
of the people who’ve read it and love 
it are not DJs. I wanted to try to reach 
the casual music lover as well, and I’m 
so happy that it seems I was able to do 
that. The response overall has been 
simply amazing. 

SD: Your book documents a huge 
legacy. Have you given any thought 
to passing the Retronome torch, or 
is that momentous day still years 

KT: I have thought about who I’d pass it 
off to if given the choice, but honestly I 
am having more fun doing it than I have 
in a long time. This is mainly because, 
as the years keep rolling on, the crowd 
has gotten younger and younger, and 
Retronome now includes four decades 
of music, from the 1970s to the 2000s. 
This allows me much more freedom 
throughout the nights to play newer, 
fresher music. I’m enjoying it a ton, and 
the crowds have been really responsive 
to the “updating.” So I’d say I've still got 
some years ahead of me. 

SD: Has there ever been a lull or an 
off year, or has Retronome been a 
thriving BTV institution pretty much 
the entire time? 

KT: It has slow weeks here and there 
due to holidays and bad weather, but 
overall it’s easily the strongest night in 
town. I am utterly amazed by — and 
eternally grateful for — its consistency 
and longevity. 

SD: You have a great riff in the book 
about how Burlington's band boom 
subsided with the end of the ‘90's 
as venues realized it was cheaper to 
hire a DJ. Do you see that pendulum 
starting to swing back with all the 
young instrumental talent we've got 
these days? 

FB: I see the venues in town that offer 
five music regularly, such as Nectar’s, 
Metronome, Halflounge [Speakeasy], 

A WEIGHTY TOME » P.70 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



For Evelyn, 

Forever Ago 

I’ve been sitting on For Evelyn, the latest 
record from Burlington songwriter 
wren kitz, for a while now. For too long, 
really. The album was released over 
the summer on local imprint Section 
Sign Records, and it even caught a bit 
of buzz, locally and beyond. Stereogum 
premiered a track, “Hall of Lame," back 
in April. Vermont Public Radio ran a 
fine profile of Kitz in May. I’ve had the 
record in my possession at least since 
then and have planned to review it on 
several occasions. But for one reason 
or another, I’ve put off writing at any 
length about the album until now. 

Why? I could offer an excuse, citing 
scheduling quirks or the backlog of 
album submissions that never seems 
to dwindle these days. There would 
be some truth in either explanation. 

But the real reason I've yet to offer any 
critical insight into Kitz’s record is far 
simpler: I haven’t wanted to. 

Not to peel back the curtain too far, 
but when you make your living listening 
critically to music, it can be hard, 
bordering on impossible, to turn off that 
analytical part of your brain. 

In essence, a critic’s approach to 
music isn’t fundamentally different 
from most people’s. Whether you’re 


Robert christgau or just a casual fan, 
you listen and form an opinion based on 
tastes, context and expectations. The 
difference is that a critic has to express 
those opinions publicly; he or she has 
to come up with an angle, a take, that 
summarizes whether or not a record is 
worth your time. It’s not enough simply 
to like or dislike something. You have to 
explain why. 

That's harder than you might think. 
And when you do it as a day job, the 
pressure of explaining yourself can 
sometimes siphon the enjoyment out of 
listening to music. 

For months now, I’ve been enjoying 
For Evelyn in a way I don’t often 
experience. On a basic level, it simply 

It’s hazy and mysterious and weird and 
lovely. It’s also dense and complex. It 
surprises me almost every time I listen, 
because I hear things I hadn’t noticed 
before, or hear things in a way I hadn’t 
previously. It fascinates. It soothes. It 
provokes. Maybe this is selfish, but I 
wanted to savor those feelings for as 
long as I could without overanalyzing 
them. I didn’t want to think about why I 



| love Kitz's record. I just wanted to love 
| it. And so I’ve held onto it for months 
S and done exactly that. 

This, of course, is a disservice to you, 
the Seven Days reader, not to mention 
to Kitz — though I doubt he lies awake 
at night fretting over what I think of 
his music. Still, I’ve hoarded For Evelyn 
long enough. With Kitz set to perform 
at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington this 
Friday, October 16, it seems a good time 
to finally break down why it is such a 
remarkable album. 

Kitz is a gifted songwriter who 
pens impressionistic lyrical sketches. 

He is rarely direct, typically favoring 
blurry metaphors over confessional 
or observational writing. The 
aforementioned “Hall of Lame,” 
for example, is built on a series of 
claustrophobic rhyme schemes that 
evoke emotional insecurity with equal 
measures of empathy and disdain. 

“Paranoid canary in a coal mine,” he 
sings in a wavering croon. “Oh my my, 
Oh my / He’s tryin’ to hide / from the 
sound of his own name / His knives are 
dull / and that’s a shame.” 

Compositionally, the song shares 
some similarities with another local 
band that specializes in hazy indie 
jangle, paper castles. The sonic kinship 
makes sense, given that Kitz plays guitar 
in that band. But there's another crucial 
element of Kitz’s sound that sets him 

Kitz is an avid collector of found 
sound. He has reams on reams of field 
recordings — suitcases full of them, 
according to the VPR piece. The jigsaw- 
puzzle manner in which he deploys 
them throughout For Evelyn defines the 

Most notably and overtly, the 
opening title track is built around 
a recording of Kitz's grandmother 
Evelyn’s best friend, Doris, reading 
Evelyn a letter. As Doris reads, sounding 
every bit the old Jewish grandmother, 
Kitz weaves a warm cocoon of sound 
using gently played acoustic guitar and 
weeping fiddle. Snippets of what might 
be a TV infomercial or news broadcast 
appear in flickers and then vanish. 
There's an ominous, unidentifiable, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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For all the details hit 
www.pointfm.com 
... or just tune in! 
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ArtsRiot and Radio Bean — they’re all 
trying to strike more of a “balance” in 
this regard. The value of the live acts 
is making a comeback, if you will, due 
to the incredible live talents here, like 
Madaila, Kat Wright, Waylon Speed, 
the Dupont Brothers, Rough Francis 
and tons of others. I think these venues 
can still find ways to use DJs to their 
advantage, either by booking live acts 
earlier in the evenings and DJs late, or 
just [by] optimizing their week-night 
lineups. 

SD: The mash-ups and remixes you 
spin are ridiculously good. Have you 
considered moving into straight-up 
beat/song production and making 
your own? 

FB: I have really tried to be the DJ 
locally that is known for having the 
dope mash-ups and remixes. I am an 
“old-school head,” so I love to find a 
classic song with a funky electronic or 
nu-disco beat to breathe new life into 
it. I get my mixes from multiple sources 
— blogs, record clubs, DJ friends from 
around the country. But actually, some 
of them are also my own. I do some 
of them live, and use MixMeister and 
Audacity for others. Most of them, 
though, are just discoveries from my 
insomnia. On late nights when my body 
is tired but my mind isn’t, I just scour 
the web for the gems. I’d love to do 
more production, but my plate is full 
with other projects, my design work, 
my art, and now this book. 

SD: Has getting a project this ambi- 
tious finished given you a bug to 
write more? 

FB: Finishing this was really one of 
the most satisfying feelings I've ever 
experienced ... It was much more work 
than I — naively — fully comprehended 
going into it. I decided to use the '80s 
song lyrics to frame each chapter, 
and that helped to keep the creative 
juices flowing and, in the end, keep it 
fresh. But receiving all of the amazing 
responses from those who’ve bought 
and read it, it was all worth every 
painstaking hour. 

I just finished this one, so I’m now 
immersed in the promoting and sales of 
it, but I do see a natural follow-up book 
beginning to formulate in my twisted 
mind. The perfect transition would be 
an all-'90s-songs-driven book with all 
of the amazing stories from eight years 
of touring with my band Belizbeha back 
then. And, honestly, those stories blow 
this book’s [stories] out of the water. I 



MANY OFTHE PEOPLE 
WHO’VE READ IT AND 
LOVE IT ARE M DJS. 

I WANTED TO TRY TO REACH THE 
CASUAL MUSIC MAS WELL. 

KYLE THOMPSON. 

AKA FATTIE B 

just need to get permission from all of 
my former band members first ... wish 
me luck with that. 

SD: Are you grateful that the format 
of Retronome lets you avoid EDM 
requests, or do you enjoy our new 
robot overlords? 

FB: I love finding new electronic 
remixes of classic disco, soul and hip- 
hop jams from the 70s, '80s and ’90s. 
Some of the patrons “pleasantly” let me 
know they'd prefer the original version, 
but I like updated-yet-classic sounds. 
As far as the EDM that lands on the 
Beatport Top 100, yeah, I’d rather spin 
a 5-year-old's Disney-themed birthday 
party than have to play some of that 

SD: You clearly don't flinch from tell- 
ing very personal stories, or relating 
some quality debauchery. But I had 
to wonder: Were there stories so 
extreme you left them out? 

FB: There are a few stories that were 
borderline. But those may be showing 
up in the next book. © 

INFO 

Fattie B hosts Retronome every Saturday at 
10 p.m. at Club Metronome in Burlington. $5. 
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industrial-sounding noise that scrapes 
and claws for space against Kitz's serene 
guitar as Doris continues to read. We 
hear from her again on the album’s 
last track, a postscript of sorts called 

Tracks such as “Bags” and 
“Siddhartha” are composed almost 
entirely of sound clips pasted together 
in ramshackle fashion — the former 
prominently features a grainy bagpipe 
recording. But on other cuts, Kitz 
wields elements of sound collage as 
foundational instrumental tools on par 
with guitars and drums and synths. 
“Woodshedding” begins as a grating 
conflux of steely noise. But it transitions 
into a lush, ticking, ethereal suite that’s 
as placid as the earlier movement is 
sinister. 

This leads to a song couplet 
composed of two eight-minute works 
that serve as literal and figurative album 
centerpieces. “Is This Dreaming Now” 
simmers with a dark and disorienting 



psychedelic fog that seems to close in 
around you. With its wide-open tones, 
“Canyon" offers some relief, but it’s 
fleeting. Kitz lulls with hushed vocals, 
chiming guitars and a meandering 
clarinet. But he breaks the serenity 
by conjuring intermittent storms of 
feedback and distortion. These strike 
and dissipate quickly, yet there’s a 
constant, uneasy sense that more 
disturbances loom on the horizon. 

Even more conventional songs, 
such as “As Glass” and “Kids,” are 
shaded by Kitz’s unique sense of sonic 
curiosity. And his experiments rarely 
feel superfluous. Ever)' crackling field 
recording and unorthodox instrumental 
break has a purpose. They imply mood 
and tone as effectively as his lyrics or 
song structures do — in some cases, 
even more effectively. The result is a 
fascinating album whose mysteries only 
deepen each time you listen. 

BiteTorrent 

We haven’t heard much from 
Montpelier's State & Main Records 
in a while. After a productive run the 
last couple of years, the label and its 
associated co-op, the Golden Dome 
Musicians’ Collective, have been 
awfully quiet. However, this Friday, 
October 16, the label hosts a showcase at 
Positive Pie featuring a trio of cool S&M 
bands: rap duo boomslang, garage-blues 
duo lake superior and punk rockers 

Speaking of Pistol Fist, the band 
recently released a nifty debut record 
called Wrist Soup. I really dig it But 


I promise I won’t take six months to 
review it like I did with Wren Kitz’s 
album. 


Last but not least, welcome back, aaron 
burroughs! Earlier this year, the smart- 
ass — er, vivacious vocalist — loaded up 
his wagon o’ funk and moved to Detroit. 
But, as anyone who has ever tried to 
leave Burlington knows, you always 

Burroughs is back in VT for a spell 
and will reconstitute his old BTV 
gospel-funk band funkwagon for a series 
of shows this month. Every Tuesday in 
October, catch the band at Red Square, 
where they will reprise the six-hour 
marathon residencies they played last 
year. That’s right. Six hours. For a more 
abridged Funkwagon experience, try 
Nectar’s on Wednesday, October 28, 
when local sax icon joe moore sits in. ® 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 14 


burlington 

THE DAILY PLANET: Seth 



FINNIGAN'S PUB: Dina Bravo, 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



8 chittenden county 

> HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Oddisee, Good Cmpny. 



w barre/montpelier 

< BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



stowe/smuggs area 


MOOGS PLACE: Jeremy Harple 



middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 


JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m.. 



THU. 15 

burlington 


CHURCH & MAIN: Cod) 
CLUB METRONOME: U 



northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Parker Pie 




FRI.16 


Great Escape Brooklyn-based dance-pop band superhuman happiness 
are the brainchild of Antibalas' Stuart Bogie, an in-demand saxophonist whose credits 
include recent stints touring with Arcade Fire and Iron & Wine and work with the likes 
of Sharon Jones & the Dap-Kings, Passion Pit, the Roots and Yeasayer. SH's new album, 
Escape Velocity , reflects their bandleader’s varied musical experiences, presenting a 
diverse array of styles all filtered through a hooky and irrepressibly danceable prism 
of prog rock and electropop. Touring in support of that new record, Superhuman 
Happiness drop by the Radio Bean in Burlington this Saturday, October 17, along with 
indie rockers terror pigeon. 
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REVIEW this 

Billy Sharif, 

Carry Me Home 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 



Singe: -sungwi itci Billy Shai IT has a knack 
for balancing acts. As vocalist, fiddler and 
guitarist of the Upper Valley roots band 
Pariah Beat, he is comfortable playing a 
rollicking, boisterous interpretation of 
Americana. Yet he is also content to strip 
his music to the barest of bones, as he did 
on his 2014 debut solo album, This Side of 
Town. 

In 2015, Sharff again dabbles in both 
group and solo pursuits. After being 


largely on hiatus for a few years. Pariah 
Beat embarked on a cross-country tour 
this past spring, hitting the Southeast 
before swinging out for Texas and 
California. 

This month, Sharff drops a new solo 
album called Cany Me Home. Sparse and 
intimate as ever, it features only Sharff’s 
battered voice and simple acoustic guitar. 
Elements of the American cultural and 
musical fabric — perhaps inspired by 
experiences on Pariah Beat’s tour — find 
their way into Sharff’s songs. 

On Cany Me Home, Sharff still 
employs a plainspoken and unfussy vocal 
style. Some numbers, such as "Young 
and in the Way,” are intensely throaty, 
while others hardly rise above a worn 
whisper. Barely singing on “Saint John for 
Me,” Sharff uses a spoken-word tone to 
describe a walk through a former home. 
“Coming back into this house / feels like 
I’ve left something out / forgot myself 
inside a drawer / checking every shelf just 
to be sure,” he says/sings. 

In the lyrical tradition of country-folk 
troubadours, Cany Me Home is both 
observational and personal. Songs such 
as "Beauty Queen on Broad Street” draw 
touching, if slightly cliched, character 


sketches of local townsfolk. “Take It” pays 
homage to the queen of rock and roll — 
Janis Joplin — with a cherishing touch 
that suggests that she is one of Sharff’s 
personal idols. 

Tunes such as “House of Rust” are 
searing and universal. “The sun up in the 
sky / one day it's not gonna shine / unlike 
this love of mine / so they say it can’t be 
/ now your body, I agree / so I say I can't 
live without you / this earth, my body, I 
give / so I don’t believe when you die / 
your soul goes up in the sky / and lives 
forever like this love of mine,” Sharff sings. 

The hushed 11-track album plays 
like one of National Public Radio's Tiny 
Desk Concerts — and a quick one at that, 
clocking in at 27 minutes. Yet that’s all 
the time Sharff needs. He conveys his 
sentiments simply and briefly, through 
yearning vocal changes or small tweaks 
of a guitar string. On his sophomore 
solo effort, Carry Me Home, Sharff uses 
both small-town vignettes and sweeping 
images to appeal to the individual and 
universal feelings we all experience. 

Cany Me Home by Billy Sharff will 
be available on Tuesday, October 20, at 
billysharff.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


The New 
Economistas, 
Making Money Out 
of Air: Songs for a 
New Economy 

( SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

This just in: Not everyone is happy 
with the current state of the American 
economy. For the sake of argument, let’s 
just put that number of economically 
dissatisfied Americans at, oh, 99 percent 
While the majority of that majority has 
little recourse when it comes to affecting 
economic change beyond the occasional 
occupation of public spaces or the far 
more occasional Facebook meme, a select 
few outraged citizens are endeavoring 
to make a real, tangible difference in the 
monetary standing of everyday folks. For 
example, Montpelier's Michael Taub and 
Gwendolyn Hallsmith. 

Hallsmith and Taub are cofounders of 
a small nonprofit group called Vermonters 
for a New Economy, an organization 
that seeks to develop and promote more 
equitable, creative and sustainable 
economic models on a hyperlocal level. 
More germane to our purposes, they 
are also an amateur folk duo who bill 
themselves as the New Economistas. This 



week, Hallsmith and Taub release their 
debut record. Making Money Out of Air: 
Songs for a New Economy. 

In crafting the album, Hallsmith 
and Taub followed a time-honored folk 
tradition of adopting melodies that exist 
in the public domain and fitting them with 
new lyrics — in this case, typically ones of 
an economic bent. Undoubtedly, the New 
Economistas' chosen subject matter is a 
tad dry, which ups the degree of difficulty. 
But there's a folksy charm in their 
reimagining of American folk standards 
that makes the novelty, well, novel. 

For example, the opening cut, “Aldrich 
Cannonball," is a pastiche of the folk 
staple “Wabash Cannonball." The New 
Economistas’ version plays on the 
original's locomotive theme with the story 
of how, in 1910, a group of Manhattan 
bankers and politicians took a private 
train car owned by Senator Nelson 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


Wilmarth Aldrich to Jekyll Island. There 
they convened a secret meeting that led to 
the creation of the Federal Reserve. 

The album’s eight remaining tracks 
generally follow the same blueprint, with 
similarly entertaining and educational 
results. “Economic Words” is based 
on Blind Blake's “Diddie Wa Diddie" 
but replaces that tune’s not terribly 
subtle sexual references with a handy 
explanation of financial terms. “Ace 
in the Hole” updates James Dempsey 
and George Mitchell’s 1909 classic as a 
cautionary tale warning of the role of 
money in politics. 

While much of the record has a 
lighthearted air, there are also serious 
underpinnings and sharp social 
commentaries. “Send the Banks” uses 
George M. Cohan's “Over There" to 
outline the ways in which economic 
warfare has come to replace physical 
violence as a means of destruction. “The 
Wealthy White Man" flips the script on 
minstrel songs, presenting a different sort 
of nefarious stereotype. 

The New Economistas celebrate the 
release of Making Money Out of Air: Songs 
for a New Economy with a show at Bagitos 
Bagel and Burrito Cafe in Montpelier 
this Saturday, October 17. The album is 
available online via SoundCloud. 
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Perfect Strangers Prior to unveiling Strangers to 
Ourselves in March, it had been eight years since modest mouse released a 
record. Eight. Friggin'. Years. Despite the layoff — and the record’s title— the 
iconic indie rockers appear to stillbe in command of the attributes that have 
made them great since the early 1990s. Strangers is classic Modest Mouse, 
loaded with angular — and spooky — guitar riffage, volatile vocal attacks 
and unrelenting backbeats. In short, it was worth the wait. This Monday, 
October 19, Modest Mouse play Memorial Auditorium in Burlington with 
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burlington 
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stoive/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 


TUE.20 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 




Digging Clams Oakland’s shannon and the clams forged their own distinct niche in the landscape of indie music by pairing the 
bubblegum melodies of vintage rock and roll with the ragged swagger of lo-fi garage rock. But on their latest record, Gone by the Dawn , the trio 
adds palpable emotional depth to that potent formula, arriving at a sound that swoons as much as it snarls. Dig some Clams at the Monkey House in 
Winooski this Tuesday, October 20. shopping and gymshorts open the show. 
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THE ALL-NEW VOLVO XC90 

THIS IS OUR IDEA OF LUXURY 


Bold harmonious design, pure uncluttered luxury, intuitive 
technologies, advanced safety features and comfort for seven. 


Almartin Volvo 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT • l -800-639-5088 • 985-1030 l'/ j 
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Far From the Tree 


"In Grain: Contemporary Work in Wood," Fleming Museum of Art 

BY AMY LILLY 


W ood is a familiar mate- 
rial, something everyone 
grows up handling. So, in a 
museum setting, it’s a fan- 
tastic medium for bringing disparate types 
together — from woodworking fans who 
don’t normally care about art to art enthu- 
siasts who secretly suspect wood is an out- 
moded material. The current exhibit at the 
University of Vermont’s Fleming Museum 
of Art, “In Grain: Contemporary Work in 
Wood,” holds surprises for both groups. 

That's due in part to the wide range 
of potential uses of wood on display. The 
10 artists represented have employed the 
material to compose abstract assemblages, 
carve lifelike figures 
and erect dollhouse- 
I'll'ill fl like constructions. 

Their work is rough- 
hewn or laser-cut, 
painted with trompe 
l’oeil grids or a smooth, manufactured- 
looking enamel. In every case, the artist's 
appreciation for the look and feel of wood 
is evident. (A large sign at the entrance 
warns against touching the works, but it 
takes an enormous effort to resist.) And 
not one artist has completely masked the 


material 

One trio of works comes close. Three 
weighty burls by A.M. Disher are initially 
unrecognizable as wood because they so 
powerfully suggest interior body parts. 
Painted on the human-intestine color spec- 
trum, the burls are positioned on white sur- 
faces. One is balanced on a chair back (“Sit 
Proper"), another attached at shin level to 
a wall (“Adrasteia (the inescapable)”), the 
third wrapped like a tumor around a pro- 
truding room comer (“Fester”). There is a 
kind of clinical violence in their chopped- 
off tubular branches, the ends painted 
white, and in the tiny surface irregulari- 
ties accented with darker red to look like 
gashes. The shock of coming across them 
is, well, visceral. 

Their creator is a young graduate of the 
Massachusetts College of Art and Design 
who appears to enjoy needling conven- 
tions of the art world and propriety alike. 
An earlier work of Disher’s, a grotesquely 
restuffed armchair, lists among its mate- 
rials “French Toile de Jouy fabric with 
depictions of white middle-class families 
enjoying everyday life" and “Generations 
of silence.” 

Yet the most unsettlingly beautiful 
works in 'In Grain” are also the most tra- 
ditional: a life-size bust of a young woman 



and a reclining figure of another, both 
carved by Italian sculptor Bruno Walpoth. 
The son and grandson of wood-carvers, 
Walpoth grew up in a town known for 
its centuries-old carving tradition. He 
traces his inspiration even further back, 
to the deeply human portraits of early 
Renaissance painter Piero della Francesca. 

Walpoth’s figures have idealized 
proportions and faces so rivetingly intro- 
spective that it seems impossible they're 
carved from wood. Yet their medium 
is unmistakable: The artist has left tool 
marks and crosshatching visible, particu- 
larly on the bust, “Julia II.” This haunting 
woman's gaze is direct yet seemingly 
focused inward, on her own unreadable 
thoughts. Her face and neck emerge from 
a vessel-like base, and her skin is painted a 
translucent, fragile-looking white. 

Walpoth’s reclining nude, “Nelle neve 
voglio stare" (“In the snow I want to 
remain”), is a remarkable display of carv- 
ing skill. The flattened underside of the 
woman’s back is mounted a few inches 
above its pedestal, yet her hands and hair, 
bound in a bun, fall below that plane. 
It’s as if her body has been draped over 
a sarcophagus, which has subsequently 
vanished. 

Fleming director Janie Cohen, who cu- 
rated the show, says she spotted Walpoth 
online and learned that these two works, 
owned (and loaned) by a New York couple, 
were the only two on the East Coast. 

Six of the 10 artists live in Vermont, 
Cohen adds. One is Eric Nelson of 
Middlebury, whose 365 unique sculptures, 
each carved from a 2-by-2-by-4-inch block 
of mahogany, greet visitors in a double 
line that marches around three central 
walls. Nelson, recently retired after 33 
years of teaching sculpture and drawing at 
Middlebury College, previously worked in 
large-scale steel, so "downsizing” for him 
has clearly taken on a whole new meaning. 
Expecting to carve one small block a day, 
Nelson instead finished “Three Hundred 
Sixty Five” in 12 years, finding inspiration 
in everything from Egyptian art to prehis- 
toric fertility figures. 

Tartan is the inspiration for Duncan 
Johnson's new work. Previously, the 
Bellows Falls artist joined salvaged wood 
strips, their original paint intact, into 
beautifully crafted “paintings,” as he called 
them. The smooth surfaces of those as- 
semblages were interrupted, if at all, by 
patterns of flush nailheads meant to catch 
the light. 




ART SHOWS 


“Pelican,” one of Johnson’s works 
in this show, shares that immediately 
recognizable idiom. Now the artist has 
begun experimenting with depth. In 
“Tartan III,” he has made the crossed 
bands of a plaid appear three-dimen- 
sional, attached over and under one 
another in complex configurations. 

Touching that last work (again, resist) 
would probably give one a splinter, but 
it seems particularly cruel that one can’t 
touch Duxbury artist Nori Morimoto’s 
four works. Each is like a Flor sample — 
those small carpet squares that come in 
endless patterns — designed to show off 
a texture, including burnt pieces, carved 
chunks and other organic forms. 

Morimoto’s works are nothing like 
the smoothly mod, rounded squares of 
Greg Mencoff (Disher’s professor at Mass 
College), with their enamel-painted sur- 
faces. Nor do those bear any relation to 



the rough — and roughly gouged — figures 
carved by Ria Blaas. Her “Little Man," 
resembling a short and stocky version of 
Auguste Rodin's “Monument to Balzac” 
but with a friendly expression, is entirely 
endearing. And, as any Star Wars fan 
would know, Blaas' “Seated,” with its long 
white, anteater-like head, is definitely re- 
lated to the Separatist battle droids. 

“In Grain,” in other words, provides 
pleasures for everyone. Viewers of the 
exhibit may find that the practical mate- 
rial filling their homes in the form of salad 
tongs, chairs and doorframes will never 
seem quite the same. ® 

INFO 


CALL TO ARTISTS 


FOCUS ON MT. MANSFIELD PHOTO 
COMPETITION: Photographers are Invited to 









ISLAND ARTS GALLERV 2016: Artists are 



NEW THIS WEEK 

Chittenden county 

MILTON ARTISTS GUILD: Twenty artists share 



Q ROBERT CHAPLA: "New Directions In Pleln Air 



upper valley 

ADELAIDE TYROL: "The Outside Story," images of the 



ART EVENTS 


THE SIMULACRUM PROJECT': RACHEL HOOPER 










THE SQUASHED GALLERY OPENING: Photographer 



VERMONT LAND TRUSTS 2015 CELEBRATION: Tire 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 


WINNERS': Featuring juried winners in order: "Bill 



ANNE MASSICOTTE AND GERALD K. STONER: 



October 31. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog in Burlington. 





ELLEN LAPOINTE FONTAINE & SIENNA FONTAINE: 



EMILY MITCHELLE: Playful acrylic paintings. 


HOLLY HAUXJEFFERS AND JUDE DOMSKI: A 




JORDAN DOUGLAS: "Images of Havana." photog- 

JUSTIN ATHERTON: 'The Moon Suggested 



KIM GIFFORD: 'Out of the Doghouse: An Artistic 


MICHAEL METZ: "Summer on Long Beach Island." 



MICHAEL! 
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GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

OF LAND & LOCAL 2015 ‘: Stella Marts. Jeroen 

Through November 14. Info. 865-7166. BCA Center 

‘RIO BLANCO RIDERS': Collages and assemblages 

30. Info. 540-30B1. South Gallery In Burlington. 

-STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: EXPLORING MATERIAL 
AND TECHNIQUES': A group of 18 art teachers 

Through December 30. Info, 865-7211. Mezzanine 

VERMONT PHOTO GROUP: Eight photographers 

paper. Through December 28. Info. 434-5503. New 


Chittenden county 

ADAM FORGUITES: New oil paintings by the local 
artist. Through October 19. Info. 598-5698. Monkey 

-BETWEEN BOTTOMLANDS & THE WORLD': Ryan 

III. Through November 6. Info. 654-2795. McCarthy 
Arts Center Gallery. St. Michael's College, in 

-BIROS OF A FIBER': A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

CORRINA THURSTON: Colored pencil art 




AND TASTY: VERMONT FURNITURE TO 1850': 




‘JOINED: INSPIRED APPROACHES TO VERMONT 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE AND WOOD DESIGN': 

Hurwitz. Through October 21. Info. 9B5-3848. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER 1 : A selection of 

B. DALES: 'Ahead of the Curve.' an exhibit of 



Jonathan VanTassel What is the wemosphere? It’s hard to say, but “wemosphere,” at Montpelier’s Vermont 
Supreme Court Gallery, suggests it has a lot to do with bright color, abstraction and at least a little bit of playfulness. Artist Jonathan 
VanTassel describes his series of new oil paintings as addressing "elegance and his distrust of it” and belonging to a genre he 
calls abstract-realism. State curator David Schutz notes that the strength of VanTassel's work holds forth in its current imposing, 
governmental setting “with supreme color and vibrantly explosive effects." He also believes that “Jonathan is, without any question, 
one of the hottest young artists working in Vermont today." How could you refuse? On view through December 31. Pictured: “Cloud 
Based Data System.” 


JUXTAPOSED SPACES': Works in a variety of 


OF LAND & LOCAL 2015': SHELBURNE FARMS 
INSTALLATION: Works created this summer at 

Nelson. Riki Moss. Lynn Sullivan. Rebecca Schwarz 




ROBERT VOGEL: Twelve paintings by the local 
artist Through October 31. Info, 863-6363. Harpers 

VICTORIA BLEWER: 'Fall's Call.' black-and-white 


VISIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND': 

and Betty Ball; and jewelry by Tlneke Russell. 
Through December 30. Info, 985-8223. Luxton- 

barre/montpelier 

‘ROCK SOLID FOR 15 YEARS': This annual exhibit 



ART SHOWS 


Through October 30. ALEX COSTANTINO: 'Pattern 

October 30. LINDA BRYAN: 'Tarpentry." a visual 
Gallery. Through October 30. Info, 479-7069. Studio 

ALMUTH PALINKAS AND JEANNE CARIATI: 


ELLIOT BURG: 'Athletes for the Ages: Transcending 

4920. YVONNE STRAUS: 'Playful Moments in Color.' 


JANET WORMSER: Paintings using simple ele- 

26. Info. 426-3581. Jaquith Public Library in 
Marshfield. 

JONATHAN VANTASSEL: 'Wemosphere.' new 


ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR. AND EDWARD 

262-6035. T. W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. 

‘SOUND AND FURY 1 : A group show by 18 artists who 

SYLVIA WALKER: Landscape paintings by the 

November 27. Info, 223-2518. Montpelier Senior 
Activity Center. 

WOMEN OF NORWICH: TRAILBLAZERS AND 
TORCHBEARERS': Photographs, documents, 

December 31. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 


stowe/smuggs area 

'2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted by 


the artists former partner. HAL MAYFORTH: Two 

illustrator. Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. 

of nature. Through October 14. Info. 253-2597. 
ELLEN GRANTER: 'Lotus Pond,’ colorful oil paint- 
info. 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 
'EXPOSED': The 24th annual outdoor exhibit 

FRACTURED: WORKS ON PAPER': Two- and 
Kikl Smith. Leonardo Drew and Oiafur Ellasson 

November 22. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center 
GABRIEL TEMPESTA: 'Our World, Charcoals & 

Info, 253-6943. Upstairs at West Branch Gallery in 



Hal Mayforth So much creative expression comes from attempts to reconcile contradictory impulses. Sometimes, 
though, you just have to go with both, and this is precisely what Hal Mayforth does in “Two Trains Running,” a new exhibition 
at the Gallery at River Arts in Morrisville. Borrowing its name from a blues song, as well as the 1990 play by August Wilson, the 
show presents two different directions in Mayforth’s painting: large abstract works on canvas and smaller, cartoon-esque pieces on 
wood panels. Mayforth’s illustrations have been featured in national publications including the New York Times and Rolling Stone. If 
you’re not familiar with him, now’s a good time to become so — but don’t wait too long: “Two Trains Running” comes down Monday, 
November 2. Pictured: Details of “Madagascar” and a sketchbook page. 


9 KATE DEAN: > 

State College. 

-PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLOWER': Photographs by 
by Kent Shaw. Through November 2. Info, 888-1261. 


RAVEN PFAFF: Realistic graphite portraits in the 

'SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 
STEPHANIE BUSH: "20 Years: An Artist's 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations currently 
include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter and the F-4 

Profiles Gallery in Stowe. 

mad river valley /waterbiiry 

AUGUST BURNS: "More Than Meets the Eye: 

21, Inro. 244-7801. Axel's Gallery & Frameshop in 
BOB AIKEN: 'Vermont impressionist." landscapes 
December 31. Inlb. 496-6682. Festival Gallery in 

HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT: Paintings by 

by 30 local artists. Through November 30, Info. 
KITTY O'HARA: Representational acrylic paintings 
October 31. Info. 496-5470. Three Mountain Cafe in 
MARILYN RUSECKAS: Moody pastel landscapes by 
18. Info. 583-5832. The Bundy Modem Gallery in 
MISSION INFINITE & THE POSSIBILITY OF 

Through October 31. Info. 617-842-3332. Walker 

middlebury area 

CATHERINE CATCH!’ CHILDS: Still life and 

31. Info. 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery Mill Street in 
Middlebury. 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 1850-18B0': Drawings from agricultural 

stead's family. Through October 25. Info, 877-3406. 
JEAN CHER0UNY: 'OPEN," new works by the Ripton 
877-2211. Bixby Memorial Library In Vergennes. 



a ‘Rio Blanco Riders’ From decoupaged suitcases to teen girls' bedrooms to riot grrrl, collage is one of the most accessible ways of creating new worlds with 
g the materials that we find in this one. Associated with both lo-fi youth fantasy and high surrealism, collage takes front and center in a new show from four artists who have been 
3 cutting and pasting for a long time: Varujan Boghosian, W. David Powell, Marcus Ratliff and Peter Thomashow. “Rio Blanco Riders" brings together complementary works and also 
includes “Cadavre Exquis," a collaborative work by three of the four artists. French for "exquisite corpse,” this is perhaps the most direct reference to the group's surrealist legacy 
— the exercise is well-known as a parlor game of the movement's founding figures. Incidentally, W. David Powell is behind the cover art for the Allman Brothers' 1972 album Eat A 
~ Peach, if you’re into that sort of thing. On view through November 30. Pictured: “Darwin” by Marcus Ratliff. 



RY GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ART: Prints, drawings 





'PORTRAIT OF A FOREST: MEN AND MACHINE - : 





mtland area 

JUDITH STONE: 'See Feelingly: Weigh and Balance/ 




champlain islands/northuiest 

STEVE BOAL. JAN BROSKY & ELIZABETH 
MARTIN: Photographs or the natural world by 

933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 



j ART SHOWS E 


upper valley 

'BIROS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit treeing the 



COLLECTIVE FALL SHOW: Hooked rugs by Janet 



CRISIS DE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS': 



TEATHER & FUR: PORTRAITS OF FIELD. FOREST 



KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 



S MONIQUE VAN DE VEN: 'Gleaned Near South 



brattleboro area 

OEBRA BERMINOHAM: Threaded Dances.' 



northeast kingdom 

AMANDA AMEND: Watercolor landscapes captur- 



'M EMORIES': The annual exhibition and sale of 





UnveilYourWedding.net 

FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 

- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VT! 

- Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 




98.9J{wko VyfeV Wol wjoy 



OCTOBER 1-25 

FREE RING 

WITH PURCHASE OF ANY TWO PANDORA RINGS’ 

PANDORA 


% 













NEW IN THEATERS 

BRIDGE OF SPIES: An ordinary American lawyer 

Rylance and Alan Alda. (142 min, PG-13. Capitol, 
Essex, Majestic. Palace. Roxy, Stowe) 

CRIMSON PEAK: In this gothic fantasy from 


and Jim Beaver. (119 min, R. Capitol, Essex. 

Majestic. Palace) 

GOOSEBUMPS: How scary can you get with a PG 

to be real. With Jack Black as Stine, Dylan Minnette 
directed. (103 min, PG. Bijou. Essex. Majestic. 

HE NAMED ME MALALA: This documentary from 




NOW PLAYING 


99 HOMES**** In this drama set at the height 

Ramin Bahrani [At Any Price) directed. (112 min. R) 
BLACK MASS ****1/2 Johnny Depp plays 

Johnson. (122 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 9/23) 


Kormakur(2Guns) directed. (121 min. PG-13. Nowin 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


GRANDMA**** A fiercely independent poet 

Marcia Gay Harden, Nat Wolff and Judy Greer. (79 
min. R; reviewed by M.H. 9/23) 


THE INTERN **1/2 A 70-year-old widower (Robert 
hilarity ensues — in theory, anyway. With Rene 

THE MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: After 


Andy Weir. With Jessica Chastain. Kristen Wiig and 
Jeff Daniels. (141 min, PG-13) 

MAZE RUNNER: THE SCORCH TRIALS*** The 

Scodeiario star. Wes Ball again directed. (131 min. 
MEET THE PATELS ***1/2 Actor Ravi Patel made 

age 30. His sister, Geeta Patel, codirected. (88 mm, 
MISSISSIPPI GRIND**** A washed-up gambling 

(108 min. R| 

PAN *1/2 Did Peter Pan really need an origin story? 

Joe Wright (Anna Karenina) directed. (Ill min, PG: 
reviewed by M.H. 10/14) 

SICARIO ****1/2 Emily Blunt plays a naive FBI 




With Kathryn Hahn and Olivia DeJonge. (94 min. 
PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 9/16) 

THE WALK ***1/2 Joseph Gordon-Levitt plays 





gESOP THE \MORLD 


PINK TALKING FISH 
ARE DEAD 


Thursday, October 29>\ 
Doors: 7:30/Show: 8:0 »'n, 
Ballroom 




Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline: 10/27, at i 


Winners notified 


Andrew Balmford 

Prolessor of Conservation Science, 
Department ol Zoology, 
University ol Cambridge 




lane Lindhotm, 
hostotVPR's 
Vermont edition 



Stephen Polasky 

Regent's Professor, Fesler-Lampert 
Chair in Ecological/Environmental 
Economics, University ol Minnesota 


AN ECONOMIST AND AN ECOLOGIST 
WALK INTO A BAR... AND DISCUSS 
THE FUTURE OF THE PLANET 


Tuesday, October 27, 2015 

3:30 pm - 5:00 pm • Billings North Lounge 

Reception immediately to follow in the Billings Apse 


os 

o 


Hosted by the Gund Institute for Ecological Economics 

For more information contact Brendan Fisher at bflsher@uvm.edu 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.85 

A WALK IN THE W00DS**l/2 Robert Redford 

Trail with a friend (Nick Nolte). Ken Kwapis (He's 
Just Not That Into You ) directed. (104 min. R) 


NOWON VIDEO 

THE GALLOWS 1/2* High school theater kids make 


SAN ANDREAS *1/2 Dwayne Johnson, formerly 

this disaster pic. (114 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 
T0M0RR0WLAND*l/2 Walt Disney's midcentury 

;, Brad Bird (The Incredible s) 
1 (130 min. PG; reviewed by R.K. 5/27) 


Chris Loflng. (81 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 7/15) 



More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

He Named Me Malala 

Talk about a role model: Fresh from 
the festival circuit this documentary 
from Davis Guggenheim [Waiting for 
Superman) profiles Malala Yousafzai, the 
Pakistani teenager who defied the Taliban 
and won a Nobel Prize for her activism on 
behalf of girls’ education. The 'he' in the 
title is her dad. also an activist-educator 
and a strong presence in the film, which 
starts Friday at Merrill’s Roxy Cinemas in 
Burlington, 





WHAT I'M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I’m watching: 

"Battle for Milkquarious' 

If a film's chief purpose is to sell you a 
product does that make it less of a film? 

Maybe, but "Battle for Milkquarious' is so 
damned entertaining that it hardly seems 
to matter. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 




THE 2015 
GLA4MATIC® 
STARTING AT 


ike every trip an adventure with the muscular versatile, all-new GLA Its power 
jate opens to an expansive cargo space and split-folding rear seats, making 
ie perfect companion for any excursion. With advanced aerodynamics, striking 
sign details and an exceptional starting price, it’s everything you could want and 
ire in a compact SUV. The 201 5 GLA. An entirely new automotive experience from 
i company that's always been known for pioneering them. Visit MBUSAcom/GLA 


Mercedes-Benz 


If interested, please visit our website 
to complete the recruitment question 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


http://j.mp/1CtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 


Ready. Set. Go anywhere. 


$ 33,300 


The. TUttomajter 





fun stuff 
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EDIE EVERETTE 


LULU EIGHTBALL 
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MICHAEL DEFORGE 





MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



HARRY BLISS 




2015 VERMONT 


brought to you by 


techjamvt.com 


Find out how Vermont companies 
are hiring local talent to build 
apps, secure data and store 
renewable energy. 


Host VICTORIH TRVLOR, 

former facilitator of Reddit’s 
Ask Me Anything, leads 
conversations 
with speakers 
from five 
local tech 
companies: 

• THINKmd 

• Pwnie Express 

• Logic Supply Conference 

• Green Mountain Power Center 

• JoyRyde 


Friday, 
October 23 
1-3 p.m. 

— 

Sheraton 
' Burlington 
Hotel & 


■/ ^.VERMO NT 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

SEVEN DAYS 


VERMONT 

PBS 




fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEP D/1RH FEARS 


p, ; 


1 ROTE UP. 1 must HAVE 
BEEN SLEEPWALKING. 

1 FELT LIKE I'D BEEN 
TALKING IN WM SLEEP. 

n] 



i could onli that fades arias as 

rigging and comram i wore up. 
a shadow. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 




by TOM TOMORROW 




ENTIREL1-M 







If you can figure out how to shed a few shreds 
of your sophistication and a few slivers of 
your excess dignity you will literally boost 
your intelligence. That’s why I'm inviting you 
to explore the kingdom of childhood, where 
you can encounter stimuli that will freshen 
and sweeten your adulthood. Your upcoming 
schedule could include jumping in mud pud- 
dles, attending parties with imaginary friends, 
having uncivilized fun with wild toys and 
drinking boisterously from fountains of youth. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Some fire- 
fighters use a wetter kind of water than 
the rest of us. It contains a small amount of 
biodegradable foam that makes it 10 times 
more effective in dousing blazes. With this 
as your cue. I suggest you work on making 
your emotions "wetter" than usual. By that 
I mean the following: When your feelings 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


foot-long snake loitering on the trail in front of 
me. In hundreds of previous visits, I had never 
before seen a creature bigger than a mouse. 
The serpents tail was hidden in the brush, but 
its head looked more like a harmless gopher 
snake’s than a dangerous rattler's. I took the 
opportunity to sing it three songs. It stayed 
for the duration, then slipped away after I 
finished. What a great omen! The next day I 
made a tough but liberating decision to leave 
behind a good part of my life so as to focus 


st for your personal version of the Holy 
I, a magic carpet, the key to the kingdom 
n answer to the Sphinx's riddle. In other 


yearning toward experiences that steep your 
heart with a sense of wonder. Don’t bother 
with anything that degrades, disappoints or 
desensitizes you. 



Eva Sollberger’s 


sponsored by: 


STUCK IN 
VERMONT 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


Senziedes^ 
"he wood sculptures 

for his new show 

•Hidden Blueprints 
while incarcerated for 
dru g trafficking and 

bank robbery. 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMfflS 


GENUINE AND FUNNY 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN .WoMEN 

SEDUCTIVE, SPICY FUN 


SHY AND INTERESTED 


Women v men 

LIFE IS SHORT! 

PATIENCE IS A KEY 

CREATIVE, FUN ALPACA MAMA 


NATIVE VERMONTER WHO LOVES LIFE 

A LITTLE SPLASH OF GRAY 

TESTING THE WATERS! 


ATHLETIC, FUNNY, SMART AND KIND 

Carpe diem! Letsdothls, 53, Cl 
SKIER LADY SEEKS KINDRED SPIRIT 


LIFE CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 

just this one life. . Artlover68, 47, Cl 
FOLLOW YOUR HEART 

Could it be with you? SunLlght. 52, Cl 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


UVE TO LAUGH 

SMILING ALL WAYS 

OUTGOING, ADVENTUROUS. DANCE. 


things it has to offer. LiZiE 21. Cl 

MEN is, ; i WoMEN 

CARING. ROMANTIC. HANDSOME 

38and50whoisof slender build 

well as lover. Bobl961. 53, Q 


CHILL ARTIST/TEACHER 


LOOKING FOR A KIDDED SOUL 

FEISTY REDHEAD 

at all! My all-time ravorite thing to 

WANT TO SHARE 

happens from there. ANNYLOUIE. 76 
WIN A TRIP TO HAWAII! 

process. Apply today! Aloha2016. 28. Cl 




of a long ski day. Wesbl23, 28, C] 
LET ME SEE 


WRY BE SO SERIOUS? 


ROADTREK 

I’M SEEKING OUTDOORSY, FUN LADY 

not a risk taker. VTGU YI970. 45 
VERMONT BOY 

relationship. Vermonterl940. 75. CJ 
SEEKING MY BETTER HALF 

BE HERE NOW 


TODAY’S THE DAY 


LOOKING FOR A INTERESTING TIME 

CRUNCHY. SAUCY CHIPMUNK 


LOOKING FOR REAL LOVE 

is. We all have flaws, and they make us 


CONFIDENT, NOT IGNORANT 


MOVING ON TO LOVE AGAIN 

ADVENTURE, TRAVEL, ACTIVE LOCAL 


MEN , . . MEN 

LOOKING FOR MR. JUST RIGHT 

Fit guy. Sir. 175 lbs., blue, blond, 




it. Healinghands0420, 27 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


women 


MEN 




SEEKING SMILES 

■IT Seitanherself 40. Cl 


POLY, PINK AND OH-SO-PRURIENT 



NONMONOGAMOUS MASOCHIST 
PRINCESS SEEKING PLAYMATES 


MILF WANTS SOME FUN 




For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ONES 


KINKY SWITCH LOOKING TO PLAY 

WITTY KITTY LOOKING TO EXPLORE 




VIRGIN WANTS SOME DISCREET FUN 

Hello, I'm an attractive, virgin, SWM 

Possible FWB. Otherwise. NSA. I have 

PRELUDE TO A KISS 


ENDEZVOUS IN THE FOREST 


MOST INTERESTING MAN 


OUCH, TOUCH AND MORE TOUCH 


SIR STEPHAN SEARCHING FOR O 

in. zenfun247. 60 


ISCREET EXTRAS 


HORNY HOT WIFE AND KINKY HUSBAND 

straight or bi. KinkyCouple82, 33, 0 
FULFILL A FANTASY 

SOMEWHAT CURIOUS 

SINGING SEA 

SEXY COUPLE FOR FUN 


SEEKING LUSCIOUS UPS 


COUPLE SEEKS UNICORNS 


for unsatisfied desires. 121447. 47. Cl 
CURIOUS OPEN COUPLE 

FUCK ME WHILE HE WATCHES 




QjoiA wiAe. couMAefio'i in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I think I'm falling in love with someone, but he has a 
child. I don't mind children, and maybe I'd like to have 
them one day, but I don't know how involved I should get 
when I don’t know if this guy is who I want to settle for. I 
never expected I'd start to fall in love with someone who 
already has a child. What do you think? He's a lot older 
than me. He sees his son a lot, so I've spent a lot of time 
with the child. He's a sweet little boy who seems to like 
me a lot. Is it bad to get close to the guy and his kid even 
though I dont know what's going to happen? I just don't 
know what you do in these situations. 



Miss Unsure 

It's commendable that you dont want to get in the 
way of this guy's family unit. But here's the thing: He 
has invited you in. I appreciate the fact that you're 
considering the kid's feelings, but you have to check in 
with yourself before anyone else. First question: Are you 
willing to consider a life you didn't expect? 

And here are some more questions to ask yourself: 
Has he said "I love you"? Have you told him how you 
feel? If things get serious, can you imagine sharing the 
responsibility of his child and maybe still having one of 
your own? Does he want more children? Do you even like 
children? Clearly, there's a lot to consider here. 

If you do stick around to see what happens, you must 
keep in mind that this is less about you and more about 
the relationship between this guy and his son. They're 
the ones who are really together forever. It's up to the 
father to decide how to incorporate another person into 
their lives. He's responsible for setting those terms and 
boundaries. 

In any serious romantic relationship, there is the 
potential to grow attached to your partner's family or 
friends. The more attached you become, the harder it 
is to say goodbye when things between you and your 
beau fall flab While forging a bond with a small child is 
more complicated and sensitive, the risk is the same. 
Sometimes the right guy is worth it. 

My advice is to explore what this relationship has 
to offer. Talk to your guy. Tell him what you're thinking 
about. Life rarely unfolds the way we imagine. The 
people we fall in love with are often not at all who we 
pictured, and the circumstances are often unexpected. 
But that's what makes life interesting and surprising and 

Maybe you'll decide that you're not ready for what his 
life looks like right now. But maybe you'll decide you are. 
And then you can proceed with an open, curious heart. 



* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


BERLIN SHAWS OCT. 3 

Shaw's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913202 
SMILING SHOPPER AT HEALTHY LIVING. S P.M. 


A.M. COMMUTE IN HINESBURG 

116. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913199 
HABSHOCKEYCHIC 

Where: POF. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913198 
TO BANK SOUTH BURLINGTON MANAGER 

Thursday, October 8. 2015. Where: TD Bank. South 
Burlington. You: Woman, Me: Man. #913197 

PINE STREET PRINCESS 

When: Sunday, October 4. 2015. Where: my 
town. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913196 

SEPTEMBER 18. 2014 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913195 


HEIDI HULA HOOP 




isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


LEAF PEEPING PEP TALK 

Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913191 
EDWARD SCISSORHANDS 

chat. When: Friday, October 2. 2015. Where: 
showing. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913190 
SHELBURNE ORCHARD. TEENS IN TOW 


SEEN ON YOUR BIRTHDAY ABBA! 

Vermont. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913193 
FOR YOU. MK 

Farmers Market You: Woman. Me: Man. #913192 


HOWARD STREET HOTTIE 

October 1, 2015. Where: Howard Street/Dealer, 
com. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913188 

SWEET EATEN'S SUGAR HOUSE DISH RESTORER 

putting this out there with hope that this will 

When: Friday, October 2. 2015. Where: First 
Friday in WRJ. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913187 

COLCHESTER SHAWS/OSCO 

When: Friday. October 2. 2015. Where: Shaw's, 
Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913186 

COUNTERPOINT NEWSPAPER COVER 

VETERINARIAN? DENTIST? NOPE. AN LNA! 

soon! When: Monday. September 21. 2015. Where: 
the Bagel Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913184 


KYLIE AT MUDDY WATERS... 

DUNKIN' FREE COFFEE CUTIE 

Donuts. Pearl St. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913182 
BEAUTIFUL ENGAGING REDHEAD/BLONDE 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913181 
DOLPHIN DESUETUDE 

Woman. Me: Man. #913180 


LOST IN ESSEX 

When: Friday, September 25. 2015. Where: Barre 
Elks Club. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913178 

CHATTED ABOUT 'SPOCK BACON* PAINTINGS 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913177 
RAMUNTOS BEARD 

Where: Ramunto's. You: Man. Me: Man. #913176 


SPACING OUT AT A RED LIGHT 

:( When: Tuesday, September 29, 2015. Where: 
Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Woman. I91317S 

SOUTH BURLINGTON SHAW'S 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913174 
LAIRD POND RD. 10TH ANNIVERSARY COUPLE 

September 26, 2015. Where: Laird Pond Rd.. 
Plainfield. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913173 

HOLDING ONTO HOPE 


BEARDED CUTIE 


Williston Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913170 
2 CHURCH ST. ON THURSDAY 


2 Church St. Yt 


in. #913168 


DINNER DOWNTOWN 

Brewery. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913167 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






October 23&24 


10AM-3PM 
ON HOTEL 
:e CENTER 


• Apply for a job or an internship 
at one of Vermont's fastest- 
growing tech firms 

• Attend sessions at IEEE's 
“Edges of Innovation for 
Smarter Cities” conference, 
upstairs from the Jam 

• Find out about local maker spaces 

• Learn how to launch your startup 

• Hear Vermont innovators share 
stories of entrepreneurial success 


vtTAr 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 


Vermont 

Technology 

Council 


•Biofek 


I NOVETTA 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN f 
POWER 


LOGIC 

SEVEN DAYS 


sumMit D inse y:M YFR 


COMCAST 

BUSINESS 


techjamvt.com 


HEALTHY LIVING: SELLING 
LOCAL TURKEYS SINCE 1988 


ONCE UPON A TIME on a chilly late October day in 
1988, when Healthy Living was a tiny 1,200 square 
foot store, I started thinking about Thanksgiving 
and wondered if our customers might be 
interested in turkeys that were raised in Vermont. 
I researched what was available through our 
distributors (frozen, super-expensive, coming 
from far away) and wondered if anyone grew 
turkeys locally. Somehow, I found the Adams 
Family Farm and paid a visit to Dave and Judy 
Adams at their little farm in Westford. There, 
almost 30 years ago, I got my first lesson in local- 
dedicated farmers who raised poultry of 
astounding quality. People came to their farm 
every year to pick up their turkeys, but they 
weren't available in any local markets and Dave 
and Judy really didn't know how to make that 
happen. The rest is happy history; we worked 
together to make a plan. I learned about turkeys 
and the Adams learned about wholesale. That 
first year I sold about 25 turkeys... last year we 
sold over 1,000 from three local VT farms. 

Early on, I picked up birds at the Adams farm and 
crammed turkey boxes into my car; back seat, 
front seat, trunk, on my lap! Arriving at the farm 
early in the morning the Monday before 
Thanksgiving has become one of my favorite 
Healthy Living traditions. I'll be there bright and 
early this year, loading turkeys onto a flatbed trailer 
hauled by my Ford F350, loving the whole scene! 



HELP US PUT A LOCAL TURKEY ON EVERY TABLE! 

Pre-order your local turkey for the low price of 
$3-19/lb at healthylivingmarket.com from now 
until November 20th. Plus order your favorite 
pies and sides until November 22nd. 

Healthy Living is happy to support the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf by donating a percentage 
of turkey pre-order sales to help feed hungry 
Vermonters this holiday season. 

h&w. 

Market and Cafe 



222 DORSET ST, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 





